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THE BAPTISM AND THE BRIDAL. 
. BY A DREAMER. 
1. 
Mystic rites are thine, O Death, 
Baptism and the brida) wreath ! 
Pale and wan, on weary bed, 
A dying maiden drooped her head. 


Her large eyes gleam with spectral light, 
The dizzy world swims through her sight ! 


Her long dark tresses fall unbound, 
In wavy coils the pillow round. 


Fitful flushes stain the skin 
That rivalled mountain snows within, 


And where her thin form lies unseen, 
The couch and coverlet between, 
You scarce could mark the place, I ween. 


Weeping friends are standing round, 
Stifled sobs the mother drowned ; 


But manlier grief the father held— 
His lips close pent, his tears repelled. 


“ Fling the casement open wide, 

O mother dear,” the maiden cried ; 
“ Let the glorious sunlight pour 

Its streamings on my face once more ; 


“ And the breath of wind-kissed flowers, 
Thoughts will bring of childhood’s hours— 


“Sunny hours of meadow-playing, 
Streamlet-plashing, forest-straying. 
Ah! the change from life-full gladness, 
To this weary hour of sadness. 

« Lift me! closer yet behold me, 


Father ! while thine arms enfold me, 
Scarce the sickness seems to hold me ! 


** And, mine own true love ! draw near, 
Whom I loved this many a year. 


** Henry ! wilt in time to come 
Think upon my early doom! 

“ Future years will come and go, 
Each will bring its joy and woe. 
“ But the memory of the dead, 


Passes with the tears ye shed, 
Vainly o'er the buried head : 


“ And the grave once strewed with flowers, 
Rank opr in after hours. 

“ Dear !J loved with passion’s dream, 
Till this lovely world did seem 

Steeped in heaven's own lustrous gleam ; 


“ And I deemed no vows of mine 

Worthy that deep love of thine, 

Which my being did enshrine. 

« Now a voice hath summoned me, 

And I go away from thee. 

‘+ Death-dewed hours hope not to bear 
Rose wreaths, such as brides should wear!” 


Now the light of those dear lips 

Fades before adense eclipse. — 

Low and faint her broken tones 

Sink away in empty moans. 

Fainter yet her breath is given— 

Ha ! that frame asunder riven 

By a soul which springs to heaven. 

And the dulled and glazing eye 

Straight has done with agony. 

Dearn, the mighty lord, stood near, 

Unseen, yet felt in nerveless fear. 

The thickened due-beads on her brow, 

He sprinkled from his gaunt hand now. 

“ Thus [ vow thee mine,”’ he cried, 

Here the badge is certified. 

“ Here in garments white as snow, 

ipe ee at the fountain’s flow— 
y baptism this cold sweat, I trow !” 

u. 


Thrice he sank beneath the main. 


Within the coffin’s cold embrace 

Her calmly-sleeping form they place ; 
And that casket now doth hold 
Treasure more than gems or gold. 


Lift ber gently, bear her slowly 

To her rest in churchyard holy. 
What a burst of light doth pour, 

As they issue through the door 

Forth to the bright world once more ! 
Forth to that sweet breathing earth 
Where her gentlest joys had birth. 
Ah ! her own loved birds are here, 
Long they've wished her to appear. 
Long they watched with patience vain 
The summons to her window-pane. 
Long they sung their blithest lays ; 
But no kind voice spoke in praise— 
No white hand the bolt did raise. 


And her flowers—her little flowers— 
How they droop, these sultry hours ! 


Dear ones, that she loved to cherish, 
Soon like her ye too will perish. 


Well she loved your beautious dyes, 
Coloured by the summer skies. 


Cross the meadows—bear her slowly 
To her sleep in churchyard holy. 


Now the greenwood paths are near, 
Soon the church-tower will appear. 


Hark ! the distant fitful swell 
Of the solemn passing bell. 


Now the hallowed ground they tread 
Slowly with uncovered head. % 
Virgins fowr-and-twenty bore 

The tasseied pall to the church-door ; 
And from rush wove baskets strewed 
Flowers for hapless maidenhood— 
Pansies, love-cups, violets bive, 

Lilies, roses of each bue. 

Now within that sacred wall, 

Slowly pass the mourners all. 

On the trestles in the aisle ¥ 
Rest the coffin for awhile. 

Softly, gently lay her down ; 

’Tis to slumber she has gone— 
Slumber sweet that fears no breaking, 
Rest that brings no tears at waking. 
See, the reverend priest doth stand 
With prayer-book open in his hand. 
Tears flow down his furrowed cheek, 
While the holy man doth speak. 

In praver to God—the heart's appealing 
For the wounded spirit’s healing. 
Thankfol blessings also given 

For a sister passed to heaven. 

“ Dust to dust,” that solemn word— 
How the beating heart is stirred 
While dust is on the coffin poured ! 
Death, the mighty lord, stood near, 
With sparkling eyes fixed on the bier. 
‘* Maiden mine, my youthful bride ! 
Here our troth is ratified, 

“ Priestly blessing nought may sever ; 
Marriage vows stand fast for ever. ? 
“ To fond embrace I welcome thee, 
Our bridal bed the grave shall be, 
Where thou shalt slumber noiselessly !”” 


TWELVE MONTHS’ SERVICE IN WESTERN 


AFRICA.—sy capTaiN L. sMYTH O'CONNOR, IsT WEST INDIA REGIMENT. 
Sierra Leone—the bug a-boo of Englishmen, the least sought after and least 

known of our colonies, the terror of insurance offices, the dernier ressort to get 

id of and provide for the mauvaés sujets of large famnilies, andl the lank ation 
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~ colony, and having disembarked a large body of troops one fine morning in 


170 } The Anglo American. June 14, 


— 


for which soldiers volunteer to get a dose of glory, in olden times the Bl Dora- ‘town, the efflavia from stinking fish, rancid palm-oil, rotten vegetables, gar. 
do of reckless speculators, and the head-quarters of slave dealers. and in mod | bage of the most filthy de-cription, and feetid smell of naked negroes, concocts 
ern days charitably and cheeringly designated the White Man’s Grave—was a villanous odour requiring a brazen nose to encounter. 

most unluckily established by the British Government in 1786, under the di- The supply of fish caught in the lagoons and bays near Freetown being 
rection of Captain Tomson, of the Royal Navy, With some four hundred | considerably greater than is required for daily consumption a vast surplus 
destitute negroes and sixty dissolute whites, he commenced to clear and) remains unsold; this is stewed, baked, or boiled with palm-oil, and hawked 
cultivate a small portion of a fragment of country ceded by his sable Majesty. about for sale in baskets or trays, or piled up in heaps in every direction 
King Tom, for a consideration ; 1n a short time, this embryo colony failed, and poisoning the atmosphere, and rendering a drive or walk through the eapital of 
Mr. Thornton and Mr. Wilberforce undertook the project on a more liberal and Sierra Leone by no means a recreation or an appetizer for a seven o'clock 
widely extended scale, wisely considering that there was little use in abolish-| dinner. 

ing the slave trade, without the natives were instructed in religion, and inthe Freetown ard its vicinity is insslubrious, not only from local circumstances, 


customs of civilized life. The gigantic mind and great experience of Wilber. but also from effects produced by the neighbouring country and coasts. effects 
force suggested a more judicious mode of action, and accordingly in 1792 a||which are beyond our control, over which we have no power, and for which 


fresh body of colonists proceded to Sierra Leone, an eligible site was speedily there is no probable remedy. I refer to the vast forests, uncultivated plains 
selected, from three to four hundred houses were erected, anda residence for deep jungles, and extensive swamps, covering the Bulom shores on the o : 
a Governor commenced ; scarcely had the seat for the representative of Roy-| posite side, and running parallel to the promontory of Sierra Leone — 


alty been completed when a French fleet appeared inthe harbour of the infant, ,When the wind blows from this direction disease and mortality are sure to 
follow, and the scourges which have periodically visited the colony may be 


1794, they gallantly seized upon ttre deserted houses, appropriating to them-| easily and troly traced tothis source Nor do I see in what way, or by what 
imeans the evil can be removed ; we hold no claim, authority or command 


selves what stores remained, and. almost levelled every thing with the ground. 
The British and African forces, such as they were, deeming “ discretion to be over the Mandingo country ; the natural indolence of its inhabitants forbids the 
the better part of valour,” retreated to an island classically named Tasso, in’ idea that they would clear away these primeval woods, to benefit or please the 


the Ritomba river, where they lay snug and confortable until the enemy with-||European ; their interests jar with ourdesire to enter their land, and conse- 
drew, and then returned to their ruined habitations and plundered capital.|;quently they are hostile to our making settlements in it. Nominally they deal 
Since this period the sett!ers have had no enemies to contend with, saving a jnot inslaves and the trade is by treaty abolished, but actually the hatefol 


pestilential climate, the regular periodical and unwelcome visits of endemics, commerce flourishes rife as ever, and forms a vast source of revenue. Cup- 
and local differences of opinion. jning, selfish and bigoted, the Mandingos tolerate the English, only as long as 

To the Englishman the term “ Africa” conjures up a vision of barren sands,| they can give presents, or afford by cajolery or cheating, the means ot ac- 
burning suns, roaring lions, chains and slavery, and speculations in ivory and quiring money. To remove the forest, would be to drag away the natural 
gold dust ; but that peculiar portion of this vast continent called Sierra Le-| screeu which shades their deeds of darkness, to break down the barrier which 


one, embodies in his mind, in addition to the above catalogue of agremens,| conceals their iniquitous proceedings ; through that very forest lies the road 
fevers, plagues, a country stadded with graves, the bones of Kuropeans white over which crowds of unhappy negroes are hurried, to be shipped from some 
ning the surface of the land, a spot where hope itself withers, and from wheuce jone of the numerous creeks of the Bulom peninsula, and it is only by a yearly 
there is no return,—but should he ever be compelled by unforeseen circumstan-| tribute to the King of the Mandingo country, that we obtain permission to 
ces, or tempted by amor nummi to visit the dreaded region, he will be, so far export British manufactures from our settlements into his dominions. For a 
as relates to external appearances, most agreeably disappointed) As heap- small patch of land skirting the shore of the Ritomba., and opposite to Free- 
proaches the shores of Western Africa, and nears the Ritomba river,on one town, we pay an anuval heavy rent, and itis solely to answer his own views, 
side a promontory runs out to the north-east, covered with interminable forests, and serve his crafty policy, that Amorad Moodie, the sovereign of the Man- 
dense jungle, and the richest, rankest vegetation, lovely to behold, but preg-| dingos, tolerates us as neighbours Nothing can be more unstable than the 
nant with miasma, misery and mortality ; light vapoury clouds floating in misty |friendship of an African potentate, nothing can be more faithless than his ad- 
wreaths mark the situation of numerous swamps, lagoons, and rivers, the herence as an ally ; the most sacred pledges are considered binding on his 
depots of endemics and agues ; while in the distance a chain of lofty abrupt) part, as long asthey are the agents to gratify and complete his own selfish 
mountains, the abodes of elephants, leopards, monkeys, and such like domestic, views ; but let themin the most distao: manner clash with his supposed 
animals, extend a faint outlice to the Mountains of the Moon. On the other| interests or interfere with his opinions, prejudices and projects, at ovce the 
side the bold bluff cape of Sierra Leone presents its breast-work tothe broad ‘irmest treaties become ropes of sand, and the aid of bribery, perjury and cor- 
Atlantic Ocean ; from it a succession of headlands give protection to nume-| ruption are speedly employed to vivlate the most solemn engagemeat. Not 
rous tranquil-looking bays; palm and cocoa-nut trees, scattered in wild ‘long ago Amorad Moodie transgressed a compact made with the English 
irregular groups, display the land marks ofthe tropics, and the fine, spacious,|/(Government, and on being reminded of his mistake, he coolly declared, no 
and open harbour of Freetown completes a picture, which, like many other) agreement nad ever been entered into by him; to this there was but one tri- 
things inthis * dull planet of ours,” looks well at a distance. ‘fling contradiction, the signature of his sable Majesty; however, what might 

Freetown, the capital of the chief British settlement on the Western Coast) prove a difficulty to a European conscience was no stumbling-block to an 
of Africa, is situated in latitude 8 deg. 29 min. SNorth, and longitude 13. deg.) African one, and the sign manual Amorad protested by the beard of the Pro- 
14. min. West; the streets are broad, regular, and laid out at right angles| phet tobe a forgery ; to give weight to this assertion and establish his veracity, 
with mathematical precision ; at both sides the land is portioned off in lots,| he offered to sacrifice any number of his nobles or their men who might be 


each lot containing a comfortable habitation, a small garden, and an inclosure| suspected of the forgery, and would have freely devoted an entire village to 
fire and sword, rather than failto bolster up his egregious falsehood, or give 


of plantain trees ; the houses being in the centre of their little squares, and j 
separated from all other buildings, admit a free circulation of air, tending ma- jcover to his dishonourable breach of faith and fealty. The moral terror of the 
terially to promote cleanliness, preserve health, and prevent contagion spread-| supposed power of British arms, is the best and most certain check we have 
ing when the endemic pays its periodical visitation. to secure a good understanding with the African potentates, 

The public buildings of Freetown merit no lengthy description, although}; But even suppose we had free license to clear away the jungle, and render 


from the sum lavished in constructing the Protestant church, said to be seventy- the shores of the Bulom country comparatively wholesome and habitable; 
where would labourers be found to undertake and execute this herculean 


four thousand pounds, one might reasonabiy expect to see a structure a little 
superior in architecture, ornaments, and internal decoration to the usualclass||(ask! Not among our liberated Africans ; that stock is diminishing from 
of churches in English market-towns. ‘The commussariat stores and offices, emigration and other causes; and although judiciously employed, can with 
the liberated African department, the gaol, court-house, and a blue dingy- difficulty keep their settlements in our colony free from bush, and under some 
looking building, called par excellence the colonial office, constitute the prin. |/little cultivation. An able writer on the medical tupography of Africa, sug- 
cipal ornaments of Freetown, not forgetting a roofless market house with) gested one mile of the Balom coast to be cleared, and settlers located there ; 
pictaresque ruined walls, under which congregate the motley venders of Eu-|/but I question if a speck ina forest, and a spot in a jungle, even under the 
ropean and native manufactures, regardless of the impending stones threaten-|/most flourishing cweumstances, would operate sufficiently to render tho 
ing to try the solidity and resistance of their skulls. breezes wafted over boundless wastes, deserts, and swamps, salubrivus, nay, 
The blank and miserable appearance of the merchant stores, with the paltry|/ even innoxious to the inhabitantsof Freetown. Nature it would appear has 
and wretched description of articlesexhibited for sale, the few dingy white| implanted physical and local barriers to prevent the colony of Sierra Leone 
faces looking despending and languid, the listless, idle, savage natives, stalk-| from advancing in the scale of the civilized world, even though attended wiih 
ing around the luxuriant crop of weeds and grass growing in the streets the the sacrifice of valuable lives ; and hence it has been, is, and will be rather a 
shattered, rotten, wooden houses, present a euccession and series of heart- ‘sphere ca!culated for wild speculators and adventurous spirits, than an em- 
sinking images which soon induce the visitor to sincerely wish as I did, Would |porium where steady capitalists will risk their properties and constitutions, 
I was well out of this den of thieves and pestilence ! although with the golden prospect of acquiring rapid and independent fortunes. 
One word, en passant, respecting the mercantile resources of Freetown, and); The greatest blessing sent by Providence to dispel the noxious matters 
its liberal dealers. The most wretched description of goods, unmarketable! with which the atmosphere is charged, is the tornado, a word pregnant with 
articles, the refuse, the rejected, the rubbish, the damaged trumpery of all horror to European ears ; its first appearance is of a small silvery cloud in the 
other colonies, are cobbled up and varnished to be sent to Sierra Leone, to be! /zenith, which increases gradually and rapidly, and descends towards the hori- 
zon ; a sombre darkness veils the distant objects, and approaches the massive 


palmed off upon the natives, or on the unhappy victims obliged to purchase 1 
them, not at a moderately exorbitant rate, if we may be allowed the term, but clouds. Nature seems paralysed. A suffocating sensation pervades the at- 
with some three or four hundred per cent. added to the original unreasonable! mosphere, a solemn stillness reins around, an indescribable awe, a dread of 


profit, and if a shadow of suspicion arises that the commonest article imported||some unknown, some hidden danger, subdues both man and beast ; heavy and 
is required, an extra fifty per cent. is forthwith modestly demanded. One or distant peals of thunder shakes the hills and buildings, flashes of lightning illu- 
two examples will illustrate easily and fully that free trade and equity have|/minate the horizon, and a rushing wind booms in the distance, which gradually 
few supporters in Sierra Leone. The captain of a merchantman, on the eve||approaches, and sometimes levels the firmest edifices to their foundations. 
of sailing for England. discovered that his steward wanted a nutmeg-grater,|/Torrents of rain deluge the earth, blown in every direction by the storm and 
upon which a friend proposed to sell him a tin concern, worth some threepence,||whirlwind. No windows are tight enough to withstand the violence of the 
fora dollar and a half, or six and sixpence ; and the colonial apothecary, one||hurricane ; trees are torn from their roots, the giant limbs of the forest snap- 
of those nondescript officials that swell out the civil list of the colony, doled||ped like twigs ; cataracts rush from the mountains, and torrents fill the gul- 
out oil of aniseed at one penny a drop, a profit of nine hundred and ninety per ||!eys and ravines ; houses are unroofed, and nature laid prostrate. But soon 


cent. Such is the paltry system of huxtering, extortion, and usury practised||the tornado, as if exhausted by its own impetuosity, commences to abate, and 
the darkness rolls away as if some mighty curtain was withdrawn. The 


in many instances in Freetown. 

From the position of Freetown it is and ever will be suited only for African||surrounding well-known objects are gradually presented in rapid succession ; 
constitutions. Placed at the base of acircle of hills, after heavy rains the|/a relief from an oppressive weight seems removed, a healthy and balmy influ- 
surplus sor! is weshed down, forming a compost of red mud and vegetable rub-||ence fills the air, a renewal of life follows, nature, though here and there im- 
bish, intersected by pools of stagnant water, which latter, were it not for ‘the||paired, looks bright and vigorous, aud the danger and disease which seemed 
admirable drains ravning in every direction to the sea, would inundate the|/to have tainted the air and to carry death in every inhalation, is dispereed by 


houses in the lower part ofthe town. The action of a vertical sun on a mass||the tornado. 
This salutary visitant, if I may so term it, commences at the close of April 


of decomposed matter superinduces dense heavy and deleterious exhalations. 
and produces those fearfal fevers that occasionally devastate the capital andj|and terminates in October, after which the Harmatan or hot wind from the 
- "most depopulate the colony of its European inhabitants, In traversing the/|desert, exerts its scorching and withering influence, 
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Anglo American. 


On a small knoll immediately above Freetown stands Fort Thornton ; insig- 
nificant, inconvenient, melancholy, and miserable-looking, it presents nothing 
to induce one to mistake it for the residence of Royalty’s representative, the 


domicile of his Exceliency the Governor of Western Africa, from Gambia to | 


Cape Coast,Captain-General of the same, Admiral of the fleet and Vice-Chan- 
cellor. The house is along, narrow, confined building, with a shelf fora gal- 


lery and jalousies in frent, to give it a demi-respectable appearance, exhibiting | 
in reality a picture savouring strongly of a bomb-proof prison; nor does the 


interior prove at a!l inconsistent or out of keeping with the exterior. A paltry 
apology for a drawing-room, with hardly space enough for a ¢cozeu chairs and) 
a round table, has a slight circulation of air, but the dining-room reduces the 
guests somewhat to the condition of the viands they are devouring ; the sleep. 
ing apartments (called so by courtesy) are in the roof, cock-lofts, calculated 
to ripen and mellow Madeira, but by no means suited to seasun European con- 


isides the great Agitator, there was on board our vessel one who stirred the 


O'Connell, two of his sons, Maurice and John, and Richard Lalor Shiel. Be- 
hissing ingredients of the political cauldron with a rather smaller, but scarcely 
less mischievous spoon. I mean Feargus O'Connor, now the well-known 
Chartist leader, and editor of the Northern Siar. 

The personal appearance of the arch Agitator of Ireland has been so often 
sketched by other pens than mine, and his features have been so frequently 
transferred, hy the aid of the graver, to paper, that any account by me of his 
outward man, would almost seem a work of supererogation ; nevertheless, I 
will just try my hand on him, as he stood leaning against the querter deck rail, 
that evening. 

Fancy, reader, a man whose age must far exceed that which has been called 
man’s prime—a figure whose squareness and burliness takes off from its real 
height, and which indicates uncommon strength and stamina in its 


stitutions. Around Government House are neither gardens, plantations, or|/a chest broad and well-formed—a short, bull-neck, and a big, broad face—two 


unds embellished with tropical shrubs, save and except a stunted lime hedge | 

in front of an iron railing, and a triangular spot of earth containing some few | 
shovelsful of clay crimped from a neighbouring bastion, and adurned with | 
adouble hibiscus, a flowering myrtle, a sickly fuschia, and a solitary sun-flow- 
er, forming a parlie quarre a iitnadaty unhappy plants. 
Toe barracks are built on a hill above Government House, two hundred 
feet from the level of the sea, commanding the town and harbour. Open to, 
the breeze ofthe Atlantic, sheltered by mountains in the rear, from the sudden 
burst of the tornadoes and gusts of wind, and by the declivity of its banks, 
rapidly drained after the heaviest rains, Tower Hill has proved the healthiest, 
site in the neighbourhood of Freetown. The inconvenience of procuring all 
supplies froma distance, and conveying them by manual labour, (for there are, 
no Commissariat carts, horses, or mules,) the fatigue of ascending the hill, 
are more than counterbalanced by a cool temperature, exemption from musqui | 
toes, sand flies, and other tropical tormentors. There would be little difficulty, 
in making 4 military road of easy and gradual ascent, up which provisions and, 
other requisite stores might be carted; Morne Bruce, Dominique ; More 
Fortune, St. Lucia ; Brimstone Hill, St. Kitts’; or Fort Charlotte, St. Vin | 
—- presented infinitely greater obstacles to the engineer than Tower 
ill. 
The barracks for the troops are divided into three buildings, ina line run | 
ning north and parrallel to the sea, inthe most elevated of which the officers, 
are quartered. This building cousists of three stories, the basement occu-, 
pied with ordnance and barrack stores, the barrack-master’s office and orderly 
room ; the middle and upper stories afford accommodation to the officers ; the, 
rooms ere large, airy, and well ventilated, having a fire-place in each. The, 
four end quarters intended for Field Officers or Captains are spacious, comfort-| 
able and partitioned off from the general passage. An inclosed gallery ruvs all 
round the barrack, with jalousied windows, affording some slight protection. 
during the storms and heavy rains, but none fiom the tornadoes. A great! 
improvement might be made in this portion of the building at a trifling ex.| 
pense, by rendering the gallery weather-tight, putting glass windows in lieu 
of the jalousies, for when the latter are shut, a necessary precaution some | 
three or four months in the year, darkness shrouds everything, and consider-, 
able inconvenience follows, whereas the glass windows would exclude the, 
rain, admit light, and render the long galleries an excellent promenade during 
the wet season. The officers’ barrack is raised twenty feet above the level of 
the ground, and affords ample room for the small garrison of Sierra Leone 
The mens’ barracks consist of two buildings, three stories high, of twenty-four, 
rooms, each room capable of containing sixteen men, or accommodation for 


smallish, dark, twinkling black eyes—a nose of the snub formation—a well- 


‘shaped mouth, and largish ears. Surmounting this really Hibernian counten- 


ance, with a brownish black wig, carelessly put on—and for clothing to the 
owner of this face and figure, observe an olive-green frock coat, with brass 


| buttons, having a shamrock in relief pon them—a black silk waistcoat—black, 


strapless pantaloons, very much wrinkled about the legs, and boots almost vi- 
sible to their tops—and you bave as good a notion as | can give you, of Daniel 
O'Connell. 

I furgot to mention that he wore an enormously brimmed old hat, and an 
ample blue cloak lay on a seat near him. Around him was a knot of idlers, 
with whom he conversed very familiarly, and from the hearty peals of laughter 
which now and then burst from one and another of the party, I should judge 
the subjects under discussion were any thing but grave in their nature. 

Shiel was a very different looking personage, altogether. He is, like Zac- 
cheus, “little of stature,” being far below the average height, his figure is 
slight, and his head enormously disproportioned to his frame. Whilst O’Con- 
nell’s broad face was radiant with good humour, Shiel’s physiognomy looked as 
if it had been washed in vinegar. His eye was grev, piercing and restless, 
and as the somewhat insignificant form of the author of ** The Apostate ’’ tra- 


'\versed the deck with short and hasty strides, his appearance was anythi 


ng but 
that which many might have supposed the brilliant speaker in St. Stephen's 
Chapel to present. Unlike O'Connell, too, in another respect, he repelled 
rather than attracted the advances of his fellow passengers. Whilst looking 
at him, I could not help fancying him to be short, sour, and snappish. 

Hail fellow well met,—as the phrase goes, with a party of Irish reapers, who 
were returning to their various homes, after having hardly earned a little pit- 
tance by working in the great English agricultural districts, around him—his 
tall form towering above the tallest of them—his foxy red hair glowing in the 
slant beams of the declining sun— his large grey eyes flashing as he spoke, and 
his fine set of teeth displayed by the parting of a pair of thick, coarse lipsp— 
stood Feargus O’Connor—the would-be rival of the great Daniel, and one of 
the acknowledged Chiefs of the Chartists. He looked big enough to have put 
little Shiel in his coat pocket. Feargus, taken altogether, wae one of the most 
awkwardly built men I ever saw, and there was an air of vulgarity upon him, 
which at times became absolutely offensive. I noticed that neither O'Connell 
nor Shiel took the slightest notice of himn—the big Beggarman himself has his 
notion of Aristocracy ! 

I retired to my berth early, in order to be up betimes, to see the Irish Coast, 
as we approached it, and soon after the dawn I mounted to ihe —_ sloppy 
deck. None of the passengers had, as yet, made their appearance ; so | amused 


384 or 400 men, double the nomber now required to constitute the garrison | 
The want of quartermaster's stores, school-rooms, workmen's shops, canteen, 
c&e., renders it necessary to occupy the basement story for these purposes, | 
An open gallery traverses round the barracks, which ought to be inclosed in), 
the rear, as during the tornadoes it becomes impossible to exclude the rainl 
from the upper rooms ; they are therefore damp and unwholesome for their in-| 
mates, the beds frequently soaked with water, and the appointments and the 
accoutrements liable to be spoiled. 

The ground round this portion of the barracks requires to be levelled, sloped, 
the rocks removed, and @ coat or two of shingle laid downto prevent the wate 
lodging immediately under the buildings. ‘The permitting grass and weeds 
to grow within the fortifications, may prove serviceable to those having goats, 
cows, sheep and pigs, but tends in no way to the regularity or improvement of 
the cantonment, 1 can say nothing in favour of the state of Tower Hill bar- 
racks as regards internal order or economy, the entire of the buildings requiring’ 
repairs, painting, and cleaning ; the iron pillars supporting the galleries being. 
literally eaten away byrust, and no faint outline of the Ordnance blue remain-| 
ing. Iknow not whether it arose from climate, apathy, ignorance or indo. 
lence, but in 1843, and early in 1844, there could not be any public building 
or barrack, which reflects so little credit upon those in charge of them as Tower! 
Hill, Sierra Leone. 

A guard-room, with non commissioned officers’ quarters over it, completes 
the range of buildings within the walls ; outside is a barrackmaster’s house, 
and lower down the hill isthe huspital, which for comfort, regularity, and atten- 
tion tg the patients, is not to be excelled in any command. On the southern 

int of the hill is a smal! dry and well laid out parade ground, sufficiently, 

ge for company drill, and the ordinary garrison parades ; the latter during. 
my period of service in Africa, never exceeded the important and complicated 
movements required in marching to church every Sunday morning, which were 
generally correctly and imposingly executed, under theable superintendence, 
of the senior officer in barracks, aided by the experience and talents of the'| 
Fort Adjutant, and enlivened by the band, consisting of three buglers playing, 
or more correctly speaking braying, three different tunes, or the same tune’ 
three different ways at the one time.—[To be continued. } 


PORTRAITS IN PADDY-LAND. 
BY A COSMOPOLITAN. 

Some three years since, whilst staying in Liverpool, I-was pressed into the 
service of a lady, who was about to visit Waterford, as her esquire and body-| 
guard; an office I the more willingly undertook, as I had, on a former occasion, | 
spent some happy days in the green Island. Accordingly, one fine evening | 
found myself, with my fair companion, on the deck of the Royal William, 
Mail Steamer, which, loosed from her mooriags in the Mersey, shot past Bell 
Rock, the Leasowes, and the high headlands of North Wales, and plunged 
gallantly and fearlessly into the Irish Channel. 


sible. 


gone so far as to use a penknife,) their names on it. 


januquarian curiosity by 


myself by conversing with some of the i erd Irish passengers, who lay huddled 
in heaps on the bare boards around. I had not been long engaged in this man- 
ner when a figure, muffled up in an ample cloak, made his appearance, and 
came towards the place where I was standing. It was O'Connell. He very 
familiarly exchanged the morning salutation with me, and we walked up and 


down the deck together, talking on commonplace subjects for some time. As 


we neared Kingstown he pointed out various objects of interest—telling little 
legends of the Hill of Howth, and of the Bay, in the pleasantest manner pos- 
Occasionally he would walk up to a group of laborers and enquire as to 
their circumstances, and utter good wishes, which were cordially responded to 
by a * God bless yer honor,” or an exclamation of “ it’s the rale gentleman he 
is, any how.” Indeed, I have seldom met with a pleasanter half an hour's ac- 
quaintance, and averse as I was to the policy of the Parliamentarian, I really 
could not help feeling a regard for the man. 
We landed at Kingstown about five in the morning, and, after a desperate 
rush through crowds of beggars, who thronged the pier, | managed to deposit 
myself and companion safely in a car of the railway, which conveys passengers 
from the landing-place to Dublin. In about an hour afterwards, after having 
been nearly shaken to death, for the rails were laid on blocks of stone, and not 
very evenly laid either, we reached the Metropolis of Ireland, and having en- 
gaged an “* outsider,” by which I mean a car which resembles two sofas placed 
back to back, the passengers sitting with their legs hanging over the sides of 
the vehicle, we proceeded, at the imminent peril of having our knees smashed 
by lamp posts at the corners of streets, and of being flung flat on our faces, into 
the road, at every jerk, (for there were no springs to our carriage) to Radley’s 
Hotel, in Dame Street. 
Before leaving Liverpool, from some to me now unaccountable whim or other, 
I had purchased a monkey, and as my lady companion and myself sat on the 
“ outsider,” at the Hotel door, which was not yet opened, I was fully engaged 
in holding her fast, lest she should fall off, and the monkey fast too, lest he 
should get off. Whilst thus occupied, a broad faced Irish woman drew up in 
front of me, gave a deliberate stare, and then taking the *‘ dudheen” from her 
mouth, puffed out a cloud of smoke, and pointing with her forefinger to my 
friend, myself and the monkey, exclaimed, with a knowing wink, “ Och! by 
the powers, there’s three of ye.” That monkey was the occasion of an im- 
mensity of fun during our tour, and the above | give merely as a sample. 
It is vot my present object to describe the incidents, and droll enough some 
of them were, of my day in Dublin. I will only mention, that in strolling 
round St. Patrick’s Cathedral, [ saw the monument to the memory of Dean 
Swift. It isa mural tablet, with a simple inscription. Hundreds of visitors 
to it have defaced it, by the silly custom of writing with pencil, (some had 
I had no ambition that 
way, and so thinking of Stella and Vanessa, | turned away in silence from the 
resting place of him who “ expired a driveller and a show,” and indulged my 
ing on the tattered banners of the Knights of St. 
Patrick, in the Chapel which bears their name. 


We had a mixed company on board, and amongst them some Irish members|} It was abuut the time that Father Mathew was carrying on in Ireland, his 
of the House of Commons, who were returnin home—the session of Parlia-||great crusade against intemperence, and I was not without the hope, that in the 
ment having just come to aclose. Of these, the most noticeable were Dani of my wanderings, J might have an opportunity of seeing Before 
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but for two causes—the Philadelphia riots, and an unpleasant little reality, in, 
the shape of a sheriff's officer, who, one fine morning, whilst the Reverend gen- 
tleman was busily engaged in Dublin, in administering pledges, came up to him 
disguised as a penitent, and asked for a blessing ; after receiving which, he re- 
paid Father Mathew’s pious benediction, by ms. 
of parchment, which contained a pressing invitation for the good priest to one 
of Her Majesty's debtor’s prisons—an invitation which could not be declined | 
Until, then, he exhibits himself here in propria persona, the thousands on this, 
side of the Atlantic, who are anxious to behold the great Apostle of Temper. 
ance, must be content with necessarily vague descriptions of him. 
On an occasion prior to the one to which I am now referring, I had passed. 
through a portion of Ireland, and [ could not now fail to observe the evident, 
and immense improvement which had taken place in the condition of the labor | 
ing classes Then beggary, wretchedness and crime were frightfully apparent 
on every side. You could not enter a house without inhaling the perfumes o 
whiskey, and drunkenness and debasement stalked hand in hand, and met one 
at every turn. Now, however, there was a mighty and evident change. 1) 
appeared as if an angel had passed over the land, with healing on his winge—| 
and a heavenly visitant bad indeed honored the country of St. Patrick by a fly- 
ing visit; for I think we may safely assume Teinperance to be one of the 
white-robed throng, a deputation from whom once hovered over the plains of 
Bethlehem, and proclaimed peace on earth and good will towards men Bat 
Jet me proceed to describe Father Mathew, one of whose great meetings | 
had the — of attending, and to which the reader's company is respectfully 
vested. 

t is a dark, dull, damp, drizzling day—and let me tell you, reader, that 
such an alliterative string of *epithets, when applied as an illustration to a 
period of twenty-four hours in Ireland. is any thing but a jeke. On such a 
moist occasion, with the lady companion | have before referred to, I mounted 
the outside of one of Her Majesty's mails—([the inside was filled by a party of 

tlemen, who were playing cards on the crowns eftheir hats, and drinking 
whiskey from the bottie)—and was soon proceeding at no very Srapid pace, 
for travelling in Ireland is none of the fastest, from Dublin towards the South 
On the box, in front, is a stout gentleman, whois continually going to sleep! 
and being awaked by the coachman, as his body describes a very dangerous 
angle over the side of the coach; the whites of his eyes are very red, and 
their lids are edged round with something like narrow red tape. Whenever 


Anglo American. 


sow, many of my American friends would have been gratified in this respect,| 


wore, in very unassuming style, dark hair, streaked here and there, and espe. 
‘cially on the temples, with the flowers of mortality—his nose was of a Roman 
formation, and his mouth and chin were well shaped, and not uulike those of 
‘Napoleon 

ut the main charm of his expressive countenance lay in his soft and be. 


itely handing bim an oblong bit) nevolent blue eyes. He was dressed in a long black coat of clerical cut, the 


iskirts of which reached below his knees—iron grey, or pepper and salt colored 
breeches, and long Hessian boots, with tassels ; around his neck, which was 
collarless, was a white cravat. 

On his coming to the front of the platform, a tremendous cheer burst from 
the vast multitude. He stretched torth his right hand, and in an instant they 
iwere silent, and every individual knelt, whilst he offered up a short prayer 
jand invoked the blessing of Heaven onthe work in which they were engaged. 
A brief address then foliéwed, of a persuasive character, which was delivered 
in a distinct, well modulated voice, and which was frequently interrupted by 
exclamations, such as “ Arrah! God bless us—Amen !" or “ Be my soy] 
that’s God’s truth, any how !” and by mental ejaculations, which every moment 
burst from the devotees around. 
| In front of the platform was a little space divided off, with two places for 
entrance and exit, oppusite each other. This enclosure contained about a 
jhuudred persons at a time, and immediately after the addrees, it was filled with 
‘candidates for the pledge. Father Mathew stood ina position which enabled 
‘him to touch every person who presented him or herself, and then, ina distinct 
voice, he uttered the following words, which were repeated after him by the 
people within\the enclosed area: ‘I promise, with the Divine assistance, as 
long as I continue a member of the Tee total Temperance Society, to abstain 
from all intoxicating drinks, except for medicinal or sacramenta! purposes, and 
ito prevent, as much as possible, by advice and example, dronkenness in others ” 
| Mr. Mathew then stretched out his hand, smiled benignantly, aud repeated 
the following prayer in the most impressive manner: ‘May God bless you, 
and grant you strength and grace to keep your promises.” As every one who 
‘had taken the pleige passed in turn before him, he made the sign of the cross 
‘on them, and presented each witha Temperance medal. To those whose 
‘appearance was indicative of unusual wretchedness, he aso gave a shilling, 
‘and from the number of visits his hand madeto one of his coat pockets, the 
'sum he disposed of, that afternoon. must have been considerable. 
| For upwards of four hours I witnessed Mr. Mathew continue, with unabated 
zeal, his work of love ; and when the mists beg-n to gather around the dark 


the coach stops, the keepers of little shebeen houses rush out, as if by instinct, mountains, thousands were still pressing onward towards the platform. As 
with a bottle in one hand, and a small glass, called a “pip,” in the other— |soon as it grew dark torches were lighted, and the effect of their red glare on 
and the tipsy gentleman takes a “ nip” of whiskey continually. Nor are the /the dusky and wild countenance of the groups around was very fine. Never 
other passengers behind hand in their attentions to the ‘‘crathur.” and even |in the course of my life had I witnessed such enthusiasm. He seemed to be 
the coachman and guard incline somewhat tothe amiable weakness. Onward) regarded by the multitude as a saiot ratherthan a man—but his own humble 
we go, along straight and dreary-looking roads—rain pouring down remorse.) deportment evinced that he considered himself but a humble instrument in 


lessly from above, and mud dashed up by the wheels in an inverted shower God’s hand for effecting a great moral revolution among his fellow countrymen 


from below—now skirting a wild expanse of melancholy looking bog, }which 
stretches miles and miles away, until it is lost in the misty distance, and anon) 
plunging into some rocky gorge—the home of White-boys and illicit discilters| 
—an ivied structure, like a monstrous chimney, occasionally with a conical] 
summit, is seen rising in anunbroken column from the ground, aud as the 
coach by one of these mysterious looking Round Towers, we wonder 
what they were built for, and who inhabited them, and why they are all so! 
much alike. Then we are recalled from the past to the present, by cabins, 
built of mud on the road, side—cabins so small that they resemble large bee- 
hives and it seems perfectly wonderful how they can possibly contain so 
many living creatures—people and pigs—as crawl out of them to peer up at 
us as we 


All this time, the rain is coming down, as it only can fall in Treland ; but 


at length there is a faint prospect of its clearing off, and lo! suddenly a patch 
of sunlight — a portion of yonder dark hill side. Brighter and more 
distinct grow distant objects and a few miles ahead of us rise the stately 
marble battlements and turrets of Ormond Castle, whilst a sparkling river 
winds along at its base. Gradually the mists clear away—a_ rainbow flings its 
radiant arch over “temple, tower and town,” and the town each moment be- 
comes more distinct. An extra whipping of the coreg steeds, an extra flour- 
ish from the guard’s bugle, a sudden exchange of the heavy, slashy road for 
the rough, rattling causeway, and we are in far-famed Kilkenny ! 

As we drove to the inn door, it was evident that something unusual was 

ing on. There were flags flaunting in every street, and crowds of excited 

king people going to andfro Hundreds and thousands of decent looking 
men were parading the thoroughfares, with medals suspended by green rib- 
bons from their necks, and there were multitudes, too, of the most abject 
lcoking creatures I have ever seen, before or since, threnging into the town 
from every quarter. Many of these poor wretches were intoxicated, having 
spent their last farthing in whiskey, as a farewell to it before they took the 
P edge. Some one who asked what the English beggars did with their cast- 
eff clothes, was informed that they were brought by the Irish mendicants end 


one might almost believe such to be the case, whilst gazing on the miserably) 


clad creatures I saw that day. 

We soon learned that the occasion of all the bustle and excitement was an 
expected visit from Father Mathew ; and so we determined to leave the stage 
at Kilkenny, for the purpose of seeing him of whom we had heard so much. 
Previously to his arrival, we took a stroll] through the streets. Pictures of the 
Apostle of Temperance were being sold, by hundreds, in the shops and public 
ways, and it is impossible to describe the enthusiasm which was manifested, 
in order to prucure them. I saw one woman kneeling with her eyes imtently 
fixed on the portrait, devoutly praying and crossing herself, in the most perse 
vering manner. Itineran‘fchaunters were bawling out Temperance Songs, and 
many a pretty girl was engaged in buying pieces of ribbon, for the temperance 
medal of her brother or lover. Amongst the vast crowd, although there was 
some intoxication there was no disorder, and ahappier though not a raggeder 
looking set of people I never witnessed. 

In a plain, not far from the lown, a stage had been erected for Father Mathew 
—and when the reverend gentleman arrived, in the course of the afternoon, | 

eeded to the place of assemblage, where there could not have been less 
than fifty thousand people, at the least. On the platform, which was slightly 
elevated, were a number of gentlemen, and conspicuous among them one 
whom, from the portraits of him which | had seen, [ instantly recognised as 
Father Mathew himself. He was a man of about the medium height, of a 
strongly built frame, which seemed calculated to endure great physical exertion. 
Although somewhat stout, he was by no means corpulent ; his muscles were 
all composed of working stuff—there was no superfluous fat to fill up the 
interstices between them. His complexion was of a ruddy hue, and indicated 


|—many of whomhold kim in such reverence that I verily believe they would lay 
down their lives to do him a service. 

It was a pleasant thing to walk that evening through the streets of Kilkenny. 
All was peace, harmony and rejoicing, and scarcely an individual, male or 
female, was to be seen who did not weara temperance medal. Many of the 
whiskey shops were closed, and all of them deserted—whereas, as I was in- 
iformed, but four weeks before, in that very city, a drunken faction-fight had 
occurred, in which several lives were sacrificed. 

The next morning Father Mathew resumed his labors; and, as I left the 
town, hundreds were still pouring into it. I afterwards saw Mr Mathew ad. 
minister the pledge in London, but the scene, though impressive, was by no 
means so picturesque as the one I witnessed im Ireland. Butt must draw to 
a close, and I do so by simply remarking, that of the four individuals whom I 
jhave just introduced to the reader, I should, had I the choice offered me, infi- 
initely prefer the reward and the reputation of the one last referred to. The 
jreward consequent on havi-g done a good and great work, and a reputation 
‘little inferior to that of any saint in the Roman Catholic calendar. 

Boston Atlas. 


THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN—A TALE 


BY HARRY LORREQUER, AUTHOR OF CHARLES O'MALLEY,” ETC. 
CHAPTER XXXVI.—A LAST REQUEST. 
, Dillon O'Moore and the bishop weré left alone ; and a story of disaster and 
iperil occupied their thoughts and conversations. ‘ Rebellion had had ill luck ” 
'Uhe secret of the conspiracy had been reached ; Neville was in prison ; James 
Ryan, Bock Farrell, and many others, had beea arrested. Mr. Barnewell had 
thought it prudent to fly ; and the bishop now counselled O' Moore te follow his 
example. The informer was said to be Miles, who, in concert with Pearson, 
ithe servant of Garret Neville, had taken measures for protiting by the informa- 
ition he had been able to acquire, and had saved his own worthless life, at the 
‘expense of those who were so rash as to trust in him. 
in these depressing circumstances, two counse!s had been proposed iv the 
‘secret consistory which still directed the proceedings of the Jacobite party. 
One was to dissolve the confederacy, make a disclosure of all that wuld not 
iplace individuals within the power of the law, and implore what was sure to be 
‘obtained—a royal pardon, or rather an amnesty of all past offences. This 
‘course was recommended by the hopelessness of any further struggle on behalf 
jof the exiled family. The success of the British power at sea, the discounte- 
lnance given to the Stuart cause in France, and the inereasing popularity of the 
thouse of Hanover, which had now an heir native born in England ; the cala- 
jmitous results sure to follow {rom any attempt at war in Ireland, where the ad- 
herents of the Stuarts were feeble and ill-organized, and where there could 
now be no rational bope of having foreign troops brought into the field to eid 
them—all these, and many similar considerations, influenced those who recom- 
mended a dissolution of the confederacy, Obstinacy, rather than a rational 
anticipation of good, kept up the spirits of their opponents. 

The counsel vf these dissentient parties was, that there should be no yield- 
ing, no confession, no supplication, The state of affairs. they knew, wes evil ; 
art must amend them. ‘The first object was, to divert attention from the fact 
that the disturbances in Ireland had’a political object, or were fomented by 
leaders of high station. A less alarming character should be given to the 
movement, and the sagacity of statesmen bafiled by skilful misdirection. Thus 
time would be gained, and the day of edopting the suggestion to give up all 
hope of success would be postponed. Come when it would, that dark day 
would come »001 enough ; nor would it ever be too late to give ear to 80 dis- 
piriting a counsel. The party who held this tone prevailed: those of more 
moderate views, among them the bishop, were out-voted. 


vigorous health. Over a well shaped, but by no means high forehead, hej| 


Beside these matters of public import, the bishop had a secret of a more 
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domestic nature to disclose. From him O’Moore learned that the wounded 
officer, who had obtained shelter in Garretstown House, was the declared and, 
almost undisputed master of the mansion. 

How Garret Neville would act was still uncertain ; but the effect produced 
upon him by the revelation of his brother. and the circumstances under which 
it was made, was proof decisive that the disclosures had been true. When his 
brother was taken to prison, he fell in a state of insensibility to the floor; and 
jt could not be said that reason had yet returned to him. ‘The strongest proo 
he gave of noticing external objects was when Pearson or Miles came into his 
presence, when he closed his eyes, and tried to avert his head. [t was not con 
sidered prudent to expel these obnoxious persons from the house ; but Mr. De- 
rinzy took good care to place in attendance on the invalid adherents so trust 
worthy and resolute, that no danger was to be apprehended from the effects of 
fraud or malice. 

Soch was, in substance, the communication made by Dr. to O’Moore. 
He concluded by handing him a letter from John Marmaduke Neville, which, 
*spite of a well-sustained stoicism, was impatiently opened, and read with 
marks of deep and lively interest. It ran thus :— 

Associate and Frienp —From solitude and a prison, in the repose 
that follows when hope in this world of death has been extinguished, and hope 
in the world of life flames brighter, I write to you on the one subject which yet 
retains interest for me. The cause to which we gave ourselves has fallen; its 
ruins are around us; and they extend far as our prospects on this earth can 
reach. No light from above is upon them—no voice above, around, within, 
tells that they shall arise. In this silence and dimness of the spiritual world, 
it is not forbidden to listen, lowly as they are, to the natural affections ; and 
they speak to me persuasively. ‘There are two beings for whose future I am 
solicitous. One is thedaughterof my brother. Unhappy man! An evil spirit 
was upon him from his youth ; and he walked with it, as with a guardian angel 
Love was given him from heaven ; but he betrayed it. There was one to whom 
he was bound by the solemnity of marriage vows ; but the vows were pledged 
in secret ; and she to whom they were given, bore not her husband's name. 
Then came ambition, the sordid ambition that sought only personal advantages 
—the wicked ambitiun that would avail itself of dishonest means—the ambi- 
tion that an evil spirit awakes and fosters, and that soon brings all faculties ot 
the yielded spirit into its own dread likeness. I pass by the iniquities into! 
which its thrall and victim was burried. I recal not to your memory the alliance! 
it urged him to seek. I tell you only of the faithful wife he forsook. Faithful’ 
and brave, she endured his desertion: his proved unworthiness it was that, by 

esses lingering and hard to bear, exhausted the issues of life within her. 

n, with a troubled, if not a penitent heert, he sought her once again, the. 
hour of reconciliation had gone by. She would not accept his name, nor link 
her fading life with his. She would not confide her babe to his guardianship 
By means which seem marvelous to those in whom only the earthiy being is 
developed, after its mother's death, this babe became confided to my care ; and 
I am desirous that, even here on earth, she shal! have human protectors wher 
T am taken from her. 

“ Another craves my care and affection, a son—son of my true Constance—| 
a son worthy of the race she is to represent. I commend him to your love and 
care. My friend, be to him asa father. He is wortby of the best gift that this 
fugitive existence can bestow ; and | seek for him the best, when, in his name, 
I ask of you, for Edward Marmaduke Neville, the hand of your daughter Ma- 
deleine. Because I knew how dear she was to the son of my love, I have made 
her spirit known to me ; all good intelligences love the maid ; give her to my 
Virtuous son. You cannot refuse my prayer. 

“ Let the daughter of my unhappy brother dwell in the home of your child 
and mine. She will win their love, and will amply repay their care of her to) 
the father who has lost himself and her, if it be the purpose of a merciful God! 
that her gentle offices should have the power to withdraw his soul! from ruin. | 
would not dare to deny what forgiving heaven extends tohim. Let it be known 
that if he desire to converse with his child, he may visit her in the home where’ 
henceforth she will be cherished, but it is my earnest will, that, beyond the pru- 
tecflon of that sacred enclosure he do not meet her. The duties of a father 
have become mine, and I bequeath them to my son. 

“ Receive this as the last expression of your old associate’s wil! and desire 
Henceforth this world and he are separate. Could | engage again in the ac- 
tivities of what you call life, | would refuse to take a part imthem. would) 
be a dieadful lesson to learn, as | have learned, that almost all I have done, 
however good my purpose, was evil—evil in itself, and uncompensated by; 
aught of good in its consequences; if I had not learned at the same time, t 
everything here in earth is confused, irregular, and contradictory, and that we. 
are led through the troubled scenes of mortal tile, only to prepare us, by the 


enduring lite to which we are hastening. : 
“ Albmy doings here, however, have not been evil. 
the child of my brother. 1 am doing well towards ny own child and towards 
yours, in commending them both tu vour love and favour. Accept, | beseech 
you, the trust I offer as if it were conveyed to you by my dying words. It will 


willof heaven.” Farewell.” 


, you may rest assured, my last earthly wish that you should accept it. At : . . the na 
tena I one you solemnly, oppose no obstacles in the way of what I know to ipained me most. hat I wish to tell your lordsbip is this :—Friends of the 
be fer the happiness of both our offspring, and what I believe firmly to be the | 


the gaoler or the mayor? No, The magistrates or the officerst—the lord 
lieutenant orthe king? You're out—you're out. [| could laugh and joke, if it 
came from cattle like them; but it was not from them, or their like. It 
was ’’"—and a long moan of agony seemed to issue from the depths of his being 
—*it was my own that made me the offer. Poor Kyan! you did not deserve 
this stab—to have your own disgracing you ; and to think—”’ 

But here the soliloquy or biloquy was suddenly brought to a close. The 
door of the cell jarred rudely as it opened, and the turnkey, showing his sullen 
face, introduced a new captive, and. intimating that the stranger was to remain 
in Ryan's cell, until another place was prepared for him, drew bolt and bar 
again, and departed. 

If Ryan was disturbed by the unexpected invasion of his solitude, his amaze- 
ment was, in no ordinary degree, heightened, when he looked upon the face of 
the intruder, or of the iattoded rather. His countenance, slightly disturbed 
from its usual equanimity of expression, as if to match the somewhat unusual 
disorder of his torn and dust-covered dress ; a black patch extending down one 
side of bis face, from his forehead almost to his chin ; but with his wonted lord- 
liness of air, which manacles and imprisonment could not bow, and with a spirit 
of hardihood approaching to desperation, in his flashing eye and frowning brow 
there stood the Vicomte de Mortagne. An apparition dem the dead could 
scarcely have more astonished his co-mate, Ryan. 

“ Yes, old friend,” said the vicomte, * [ understand all you would put into 
words, had you power to speak them. You did not expect to be ny host 
in this caravanserai of the discomfited ; but the Elector provides no better 
lodgings."’ 

“I did not think,” replied Ryan, “ that I could have felt increase of wretch- 
edness, and yet Ido. ‘To see your lordship here, adds tomy misery. I was 
satisfied that you had escaped with Mr. Barnewell.”’ 

“ You were not much astray Both Barnewell and I did escape ; but mark 
—only till we were both overtaken. We had some running, and some fight- 
ing. I fear poor Barnewell’s case is not the better for our exertions. 
lives of one or two of the elector'’s subjects will be valued higher by an Irish 
jury than they would be at St. Germain's. It would have been happier 
for Barnewell had we surrendered without resistance. But wishing can- 
not amend the past, so we must take care to think no more than is profitable 
about it. 

‘“‘Mr. Barnewell arrested !” muttered Ryan, speaking his thought aloud, in 
the tone one pronounces a question. 

“ Ay, arrested—Mr. Barnewell, Mr. Farrell—you call him Buck—Mr. 
Everard, Mr. Keating,”’ and the Vicomte proceeded to enumerate several 
other names of Roman Catholic geotlemen well known to his host in the 
cell. 

*“ All,” be murmured. 

“ Yes—more warrants are out for more still. The country is und 
ing an incessant and most vexatious search for others. Before the end of 
a week orso they must think of providing new prisons, unless, indeed they 
provide rooms for our successors, by making the places we occupy vacant for 
them. 

** Vicomte, my mind is forsaking me ; I am cast down in a way that never 
befel me till now. Are all these gentlemen of honour to be made away with! 


and ruined 7” 

* Very possibly yes, here, in Ireland. The barbarous people—pardon me 
—have very obstinate prejudices, and there may be difficulty im finding agents 
who will approve themselves rational. In trath, the elector’s party have not 
very accurate information. With ordinary help we could baffle them. But I 
am told the assistance we require is not to be obtained—so, farewell hope. We 
have played our respective parts reasonably well ; we have now merely to ar- 
range for creditable exits. Will the rales of this venerablo mansion indul 
me with the favour of your good company! If so, pray take your soup om 
me. Mesurier serves my table, while I take mine ease here.” 

“It takes'a load off my mind to find your lordship so light-spirited : but. I 
must decline your invitation. Even iff were free to accept it, I would not 
burden you with a companion so heavy and so gloomy as I am sure to be. Your 
case is, [ suppose, distinct from that of my countrymen : as a foreigner, you 
will be safe.” 

“Toe Elector's government has deqided differently. Their maxim is—no 
distinction of persons. Abroad and at home are all alike. No fear of jealousies 


har |@mongus. ‘The favours of the Elector, his judges, juries, and executioners 
|}will be vouchsafed to all, with exemplary liberality and indifference.” 


““Vicomte, | am very much troubled in my mind. Since I came in here I 


them. for that) suffered constant and sore temptation. First, there were magistrates and 
ded grand jurors coming to offer me large rewards if I would play the traitor. This 
J have done well towards! (48 only pleasant ; { was lonely, and it amused me to have such geutlemen 

| for my diversion. But it was not so when friends themselves came on the 


jtempter’s errand, and they did.” 


* Who were they whv did so?” 
* Pardon me, my lord—my lips shall never speak the name of the one who 


cause asked me to deceive the enemy that would bribe me to betray my party, 
by giving information that would lead themselves astray.” 
* Let me understand distinctly the nature of the advice your friends offered 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—JAMES RYAN IN GAOL, | you.” 
It was not the first time James Ryan found himself the inmate of a prison; “* My lord it was this, I was toseem persuaded by the magistrates, and to 


bot now, for the first time, prieon walls had it in their power to testify that 
James Ryan looked upon tuem with a dejected countenance. He was heavily 
ironed, and as he paced within the narrow precincts of his cell, the clank of 
fetters disquieted him. 

“One would think,” said he, “that when a man is discoursing himself, 


ipromise full information | was then to give the names of some poor peasants, 


and by turning them out before these blood hounds, to draw off the infernal 
pack from the game they are hunting down ” 

* Let me be sure | understand you.” 

“[ shall endeavour to be clear. I wastold that there are two parties who 


there’s no kind of noise can come between them ; still these bolts disturb me, have Opposite opinions on the subject of our movements im Munster. The 
and I can’t listen to my thoughts for the sounds they make; I'll sit and rest, party that has most power in London and Dublin say that they are nothing but 
them. And so, Mr. Ryan,” continued he, addressing himseif, after he had isorders caused by poverty and oppression. ‘Ihe party that prevails here in 


taken a seat on the bed, “’tis very nice you have grown all of asudden. I 
thought you had enough of noise in your time, and knew envugh what belongs 


\Tipperary.wish to persuadejgovernment that there is a conspiracy formed to de- 


pose the sovereign, and that the crimes and lawlessness of the people have their 


to gaols and dungeons, not to feel delicate ornaments like these a trouble to jrise in it. If I could consent to promise this party information such ast 
ou. Yes,” replied the prisoner to the imaginary reproof, “ but you did not desire, and then, when they produce me as their witness would give only 
int nor you could never guess the honowr that | was raised to. What do |evidence as would suit the purposes of their adversaries, | could, I was told, 


ou think of the 
tdo yuu shiek it 


t that was offered me—a nice, genteel, responsible post t/ Save the gentlemen who were in danger, serve the cause they suffer for and 0 
t was? Do you think I ought not to be prouder ‘han ever * strengthen the pany we should desire tosee strong, as to ensure pardon &ven 
What do you think | was offered! ‘The post of an informer !’"—and he uttered ' the poor caitifls 


was required to inform against.” 


a groan of indescribable loathing and disgust—“ An informer—no less—here,| ‘A well planned game, indeed. In my poor experience, I have hardly 
in my own country, before the face of my own people—an informer. And woe eee a better. You are beyond suspicion, for it is in indulgence to the in- 


do you think offered this promotion to James Ryan! Maybe, you'll say, it w 


tceaties of the Hanoverian party you give your testimony, and then you shape 


's there no good hope of their safe deliverance! Is the cause wholly betrayed | 
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ae oy ped as the necessities of your cause require. A well designed game, 
eed. 

“Yes, vicomte, for the winners, but what is it to the loser ?” 

“We do not usually embarrass ourselves by such questions. The stakes 
are, your friends lives—hope for your cause. Whatis it to you what the loser 
suffers?” 

* What is it to me '—Do you forget that I am to be the loser '” 

** You — what can you loose ?” 

* Allthat is worst to lose—the honourof my family and my name—my hon- 
our. Do you forget that I can play this game only by becoming an informer— 
I, James Ryan, an informer !” 

“A painful communication, I suppose, but a gainful also. On the one side, 
lives saved—I really dare not say how many—suspicion turned away from a 
cause which thrives best in the shade ; on the other, an ugly mask put on for 
a while, and an ill sounding name adopted. In short, you effect a very enorm- 
ous amount of good at the cost of a little persunal suffering.” 

** And the men [ swear against ?” . 

** May be acquitted ; and if not, will most probably be pardoned. England 
will be put into so good humour by finding the plot a bagatelle, that she will 
never think of inflicting extreme punishment on poor wretches whose crimes 
originated in their distresses.”’ 

* Ay, ay; every body safe except poor Ryan. When I think of the thing, 
vicomte, I feel as if the very thought of it was a curse ; it scems to set every 
thing against me; the light from heaven blinds me as if it was lightning,and the 
air turns into a poisonous vapour when I breathe it ; and when I thiak upon the 
faces of men—oh, vicomte, I feel as if the whole world—men, women, chil 
dren, were all togeiker in one vast multitude, and I was alone before them, to 
be cursed, and scoffed at, and hated, and despised—ay, even by——It is too 
heavy a doom to bear—too heavy, too dreadful!" 

* Why should you bear it? You can have no advantage, you know, from 
the suffering. Why should you, forthe sake of ridding your country of its 
enemies, and saving a score or two of respectable gentlemen from the gallows 
and the gibbet, put your feelings to unnecessary pain, where you%may possibly 
derive no personal good from the gay, 9 As to myself, I entreat you dis 
miss all concern on my account ; in fact, } have my passport here. You'll be 
faithful and discreet ; you see this waistcoat has escaped laceration ; sewed up 
in the lining of it I have an important paper ; whenever I choose to make use 
of it, Ican deliver myself from this prison.” 

“Oh, vicomte, do not delay—once free, you might do much for the safety of 
your friends.” 

“T am not so sure of that ; in truth, although I am not very credulous as 
to what is said on the subject, I am as little disposed to credit my own fancies 
or surmises as those of my betters, who have been what are called believers. 
Perhaps you do not understand me. Know, then, that he who obtains deliver- 
ance by my pass, has no knowledge of what may follow his liberation. You 
might have supposed I should be free to See my way to Paris or London. 
God, if there be a God, I take it, knows. He has not imparted the knowledge to 
me. I may go hence when I please, but whither !—(that is, if there be an I, 
or a Vicomte de Mortagne, afier my escape.) That is a question I have no 
means of solving.” 

Ryan groaned heavily. 

“ Is this your meaning ?”’ said he—* is this your terrible purpose ?” 

The vicomte nodded. 

“ You are right—you understand me. But I have no intention of being pre 
cipitate ; I shall await the end, and will not apply to my letter of safety one 
hour before it is necessary.”’ 

The lJarge key, grating in the lock of the cell door, caused a moment’s inter- 
ruption, and the turnkey appeared. 

“ A letter for you,” he said, handing a paper to Ryan. ‘This is the third 
time I ran a risk for you ; poor men must live.” 

* You shall not be forgotten,”’ said D+ Mortague. 

The official retired, and Ryan read the paper conveyed to him: it was as 
follows : 

*‘ Whereas been noan mean to us, from them that no and that we blieve in, 
that many Cristians and gintlemer: of ould loyalty, been on their keepin’ or in 
joal, and Saxon —— been heerd to say that so he tuk revenge plenty, it med 
no differ whether he had it of simple or gentle, for the same rason we whose 
names and marks are to the fore after this ritin’, we do declare that George 
may have as many of us as he likes to do his pleasure with, in case and pro- 
vidin’, that he’ll be satisfied to do no worse, and not be medlin’ or makin’ with 
the lives of the ould ancesthors of the country. An af its plaisin’ to thim tha! 
commands us, that we should be tried in a coort, we hereby gives notis that 
thim as swears agen us, that they arnt to be braided nor hunted, them or their 
famalies nor friends, seed, breed, nor generation, an’ the’re never to be called 
informers. or any other blasphamious neam, good, bad nor in different.” 

Then followed a series of names: the first was prefaced thus :— 

* Protesting against the elocution and construction of the above, as having 
an incompatibility with the grammatical! institutions, in the departments of or- 
thography and syntax, and approving the magnanimity of the principle, I con- 
sent to subscribe aud take part in the honourable immulation. 

Josern Corcoran, 
“ Proressor or THe Humanirizs.” 
. A CHAPTER ON EYES. 

Of all the organs of sense, none have so frequently been the theme of a po 
et’s laudations as the eye. Thus consecrated, by time and precedent, as the 
soft expressions have become, it would be difficult to select a page of rhyme, 
or rhythm, epic, didactic, lyrical, or dramatic, without finding some allusion 
to “burning glances,” “gentile beamings,”’ or some other poetical attribute of 
those highly prized and certainly very beautiful little ministers to our noblest 
sense. 

Well! surely they are worthy enough of all this praise; but if repetition be 
detractive of the beauty of a poetical sentiment, (and but few wil! doubt it,) 
then we cannot but admit that the eyes, as regards their poetic attributes, are 
a somewhat hackneyed theme. It has recentiy occurred to us, however, when 
musing in a kind of poetico-philosophical vein, that the subject of eyes is not 
yet threadbare ; it has occurred to us that, without yielding ourselves up to 
that species of mental aberration which is usually termed poetical, without 
wandering in the world of dreams and spectres, and giving our imagination 
carte blanche over veracity, we might yet write a little about the eyes that is 
at once philosophical and poetical and, strange enough to say, true withal. 

To be serious! How beautiful is it to speculate on the nature of light! 
How delightful to trace the various forms of the visual organs as they appear 
in different animals, variously modified as they are to suit their various exi- 


gencies! How instructive to regard the clumsy means by which, in our op. 
tucal instruments, we copy the effective, though simple handicraft of nature ? 
Understand our purpose well, then, reader. We do not intend to offer 
you anything like a treatise on the eye, either anatomical, optical, phycologi- 
cal, or physiological ; no, nothing of the sort. We are now in that kind of 
mood to which most of us are not strangers; too indolent to study, too fa. 
tigued to keep wide awake, yet ‘too excited with philosophical musings to 
sleep, although ever and anon we sink into a kind of reverie. We could not 
for the life of us expound the rigid principles of a system—we are disinclined 
in short, at the present moment, to direct our deepest, our most serious atten. 
tion, toa philosophical subject ; but we would fain amuse ourselves with it a 
little, and if possible we would also amuse you. 

Very crude, indeed, were the opinions of the ancients with regard to the 
principle of light. Plato imagined it to consist of emanations from the eye 
itself, which by impinging on objects rendered them lominous ; an idea po- 
etical enough in itself, to be sure, but yet not very rational. It would serve, 
however, to render intelligible the expression of “ burning glances,” which, 
according to this Platonic theory, might be darted out from young ladies’ 
eyes. Far more rational was the Pythagorean theory, that light, instead of 
being anemanation from the eyes themselves, was given off from luminous 
bodies, and impinged upon the eyes : this explanation is indeed the one now 
usually received, including as it does two rival theories, one that light con- 
sists of actual particles, the other that it consists of waves. 

Whatever may be the intimate nature of light, whether it be really matter 
or a motion among the particles of matter, or whether it be, according to pro- 
fessor Oersted, merely a succession of electric sparks—its optical agencies 
(which is all that now concerns us) are evident enough ;—it acts in straight 
lines, penetrates some bodies, is retarded by others ; is of three primitive 
colors, which were formerly erroneously supposed to be seven, and occupies in 
travelling a perceptible space of time. 

In tracing the gradual development of organs throughout the animal king- 
dom, we shall be frequently struck with this fact, that as we proceed low in 
the scale of creation, functions which in ourselves require localized and com- 
plex organs, are discharged in a much more simple way. Thus, for instance, 
in all mammalia there isa localized respiratory system consisting of organs 
called lungs, for the purpose of purifying blood by means of atmospheric air— 
indeed, all vertebrated animals possess localized organs for this purpose, of 
one construction or another ; but on descending the scale, we find that the 
respiratory organs, although still specific, become disseminated throughout 
the body ; in the insect tribe of invertebrate animals, for example, breathing 
is carried on by various tubes on either side of the body : the air is no longer 
inspired through the mouth, but penetrates the sides ; neither does it proceed 
to localized organs or luogs, but is diffused through the various breathing 
tubes. Hence the agony and ultimate death of a wasp, when its sides are 
smeared with oil or syrup, an operation which occludes its breathing pores, 
and it becomes suffocated. Here we observe one step towards the dissemi- 
aation of organs for the performance of a specific function; let us descend 
lower still in the scale of creation until we arrive at the polyp, where there 
ire absolutely no specific organs, either diffused or localized, for the perfor- 
mance of this specific function, and hence respiration can only take place by 
mere general absorption from the surface of the cavities of these animal bo- 
dies. 

Now one of the senses, namely, that of touch, is remarkable for its known 
diffusion. Every part of our bodies is subject to this sensation—we have no 
specific member for touch, although some parts of our body are more delicate 
in this respect than ethers. In some animals, however, this sensation is local- 
ized ina remarkable degree—a fact which naturally Jeads us to inquire whe- 
ther in certain beings it may not be limited in some specific organ. 

Next comes the question whether or not other senses may not be subject to 
the same variation also—whether, in short, referring to the sense now most 
specially under our notice, namely, the sense of sight, it may not be in some 
animals diffused, and require no specific apparatus for its appreciation! ‘It is 
not doubted that many animals not possessing specific visual organs, without 
eyes in point of fact, are nevertheless sensible of the influence of the principle 
of light : the veretillum cynomorium, for instance, one of the polypifere, avoids 
the light, and prefer shaded situations, and yet has noeyes. Other instances 
might be adduced. It is imagined, therefore, that such animals see with their 
skin, a condition which, if true, in one particular animal or class of animals, 
may be supposed by some lusus or freak of nature to be occasionally present in 
higher creatures, for instance man; this granted, we may, if charitably inclined, 
offer this as a rational hint to the advocate of clairvoyance and mesmerism. 
Leaving these beings, which, at the remotest confines of animated nature, 
derive their scanty sense of luminosity from impressions so vague that they 
defy our attempts at explanation, let us rise upwards in the scale of @reation, 
and remark how variously the organs of vision are formed, how modified, how 
elaborated ! until in vertebrata they attain their very acme of perfection. 
Those persons who have not been accustomed to view the wonderful disclo- 
sures of microscopic life, are but little competent to form even an idea of the 
myriads of living beings existing in a mere drop of water !—Nay, even veget- 
abe infusions, and most animal and vegetable liquids, teem with life! with 
minute beings, often highly organized, which have not been merely observed, 
but actually classified, and their characters and habits—nay, even their ana- 
tomy—minutely studied! We do not purpose classifying these minute crea- 
tures, but will content ourselves with the casual remark, that most of them, if 
we are to believe the united testimony of numerous microscopical observers, 
are possessed of organs of specific vision ; simple, it is true, and limited as 
regards power, but nevertheless as localized and as distinct as our own. 

eyes of these living beings are little red or darkish spots, adapted to absorb 
luminous rays, and therefore capable of enabling the animal to distinguish light 
from darkness, but nothing more; the perception of various tinted hues, and 
of form and outline, must be to these little beings totally unknown. Eyes 
scarcely more elaborate than these are found in the leech and snail, animals 
which, although so much superior to those just described in point of dimen- 
sions, are nevertheless but litle better provided for in regard to their power of 
vision. 

The eyes of insects are far more elaborate, and present two perfectly dis- 
tinct varieties of type—they are either simple or compound. Nature, ever 
bountiful, though never lavish to prodigality of her endowments, gives organs 
only in proportion as they may minister to the exigencies of an animal: the 
red eyes of polygastric animalcule, merely capable of distinguishing light from 
darkness, are abundantly sufficient for ali the necessities of those little crea- 
tures ; but for the denizens of the insect world—beings whose strength and 
agility are, in proportion to their size, superior to all other beings who wing 
their rapid flight, encompassed on all sides by ever vigilant enemies of larger 
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ir simplest eyes (for they have two kinds) are nearly as perfect as our 
ewn, consisting of cornea, lens, vitreous humour, and black pigment, which 
- surround the other parts of the visual aparatus, except a minute portion in 
front, thus forming a pupil and iris—such is the simple insect eye with which 
some insects—for instance, the cockroach—are alone supplied. Now this eye, 
rfect though its optical arraugements be, is not imbedded in a movable socket 
ike our own ; therefore nature compensates for this deffect by giving several 
of them, placed on various parts ofthe head Butthe most wonderful arrange- 
ment consists in aggregating many of these simple eyes into one mass, thus 
forming a compoynd eye of many distinct facets, each of which takes in ase- 
arate field of vision. Some insects are entirely supplied with these com- 
nd eyes—of which the beetle is an example—whilst others possess eyes 
both simple and compound, for instance, the sirex gigas. 

A microscope is not absolutely essential to enable us to see the facets of 
these compound insect eyes ; most persons have looked upon the eye of a 
common dragon fly, and seen that their own face was multiplied into a num- 
ber of littie images : the house-fly’s eye presents the same appearance. but 
not so distinctly. This optical appearance depends upon the existence of 
several facets, each presenting itself under a different angle. By the aid of a 
microscope these facets have been counted, and then their number may well 
excite our admiration. In the ant there are fifty of these facets, or eyes; in 
the house-fly four thousand ; in the dragon-fly upwards of twelve thousand ; 
in butterflies upwards of seventeen thousand three hundred and fifty-five have 
been counted ; nay, in some coleopterous or scaly-winged insects there have 
been numbered no less than twenty eight thousand and eighty-eight ! 

How wonderfully constructed is this beautiful organ of insect vision! how 
admirably adapted to the necessities of insect life! The gaudy dragon fly, 


presenting, as he does, such a conspicuous and tempting show of colors to the)! 


active swallow, eludes the feathered enemy by superior agility of flight. Mere 
agility, however, would avail nothing without the aid of powerful eyes ; accord. 
ingly nature has given him somewhat more than twelve thousand bright and 
piercing ones—soine looking upwards, some downwards, more backwards, and 
some oneither side. Beautiful though they be, and admirable in their contri- 
vance, we must leave the compound eyes of insecis, ani ascend the animated 


ope and more elaborate ocular apparatus is absolutely necessary. Now the indistinct vision of which we have spoken is chiefly produced by 


the edges ofa lens, which, in point of fact, may be regarded as prisms; conse- 
quently, the imperfection alluded to, and called spherical aberration, may in a 
great measure be obviated by cutting off those edges, or, what amounts to 
the same thing, by covering them with an opaque diaphragm, as is done in 
‘the microscope and telescope. This proceeding, however, does not totally 
jovercome the evil. Newton, who discovered that the different colors of light 
were possessed of different amounts of refrangibility for the same medium, was 
‘not aware that different media possessed different refractive power for the 
‘same color. Had be been aware of this facthe would not have pronounced 
the improvement of refractive telescopes Acpeless. We will set out with the 
| assumption that one kind of glass disperses one kind of primitive light—viz., 
for example, blue light—beyond the true focus ; theory indicates that another 
lens of different glass, having a property (ifsuch can be found) of dispersing 
\the other two primitive colors, namely yellow and red, beyond the focus, 
would counteract the imperfection. Well, this, in modern telescopes, is actu- 
ally accomplished by using compound lenses made of various kinds of glass. 
|We will, in our next paper, show how beautifully all this knowledge had been 
‘anticipated in the construction of the human eye. 
MR. YELLOWLY’S DOINGS. 
BY CHARLES WHITEHEAD. 


In his elbow chair, by the side of the fire, with the newspaper in one hand 
and the bell rope in the other, sat Mr. Yellowly, a gentleman just so far ad- 
‘vanced in life as to make the saspicion reasonable that the remainder of the 
journey was not likely to prove so pleasant as that which he had gone through ; 
and who, accordingly, if such a thing might have been, would willingly have 
\walked back two or three stages. 

And yet, neither the aspect, speech, nor manners of Mr. Yellowly were such 
‘as to lead one to the conclusion that he had been particularly well-treated on 
theroad On the contrary, to judge from these, it migot have been supposed 
‘that wherever he had put up he had been © put up,’’ and that he had not so 
lnnuch been taken in to bait as taken in to be baited. He was very morose, 
impatient, and crusty : lapghing, however, a gecd deal, (if a short, dry, husky 


scale. One step upwards brings us tothe arachnidans, including spiders, and, 
cheese mites, and scorpions, none of which little beings are insects, although 
frequently considered as such—they belong, as we have intimated, to the arach 


nidans, and diiler from insects in several important particulers : firstly, their 


head and thorax are joined together; secondly, they possess eight legs || 


whereas insects have only six ; thirdly, instead of antennez, like insects, they 
possess terrific weapons of attack and defence—fangs like the spider, or pin 
cers like the scorpion ; fourthly, the greater number of them respire by lungs ; 
and last, though not least, their eyes are formed on a different plan, being in 
variably simple, and made up of parts a'most similar to our own. 

Amongst the molluscous divisions of animals we have already alluded to the 
eyes of snails : in some other beings of this tribe, however, the visual organs 
present remarkable peculiarities. The cuttle-fish is an extraordinary instance 
of this—its eyes being entirely covered by the external integument or skin, 
which is transparent, it is true, and thus serves the purpose of cornea in the 


animals. 

e next come to the eyes of vertebrate animals, which present all the 
excellent qualities that the most acute optician could desire, and which are as 
infinitely superior to the clumsy devices of his art as the pure light of heaven 
is superior to all other. One thing is particularly interesting in studying the 
optical devices of the eye—our most perfect optical instruments are formed 
after the exact principles on which have been constructed those organs : every 
step towards the improvement of such instruments has been the result of our 
copying Nature —or rather on our having followed Nature's steps—for although 
o'ten plagiarists, we were not always conscious of plagiarism. 

In the days of Sir Isaac Newton, it was thought by this great man that re- 
fracting telescojes would never be rendered achromatic, or capable of repre- 
senting white objects without color—their improvement he pronounced hupe- 
less. Opticians, as was natural enough, regarding the opinion of this great 
man as infallible, gave up the attempts, and made reflecting telescopes exclu- 
sively. Refractors, however, have since been rende.ed achromatic—and how ! 
why, by copying the mechanisin of thegeye. Nature suggested the means, but 
Newton did not take the hint. 

We think the beauty of the eye will be more fully appreciated if we pre 
viously take a review of the construction and optical properties of telescopes 
True, this will be a digression, but what then! we claimed a sort of poetical 
license in the treatment of our subject, and we will proceed to take it 

The merest tyro in optics knows that jight when it passes through transpa 
rent bodies is refracted ; ifthe refracting body be plane and of equal thickness, 
then will various rays of light be equaily refracted ; if. however, the body be 
not of equal thickness, whether plane or curvilinear, then other phenomene 
result, all explicable, however, by a consideration of two facts: firstly, that of 
the three primitive colors of which white light is composed, each possesses a 
different refractive power; secondly, that a ray of light impinging on a re- 
fracting body of greater density from oue of lesser density, is refracted towards 
the perpendicular, and vice versa. 

Now, we take it for granted, that everybody knows the property of a Urian- 
men prism in decomposing white light and the reason of this property. 

is understood, what we are about to remark will be intelligible enougn. 


As soon as it was discovered that an arrangement of different lenses in a 
proper manner would make an instrument capable of rendering remote objects 
more distinct—in other words, as soon as the discovery of the telescope was 
accomplished—the observers viewed with regret that the outline of such objects 
was fringed with an unpleasant misty burr, more or less indistinct, and tiated 
with numerous colors. The removal of this imperfection was a great deside- 
Tatum ; and amongst others the celebrated Des Cartes imposed on himself the 
task of accomplishing this great end. He investigated the subject mathemalti- 
cally, and arrived at the conclusion that all lenses which were mere segments! 
of spheres must necessarily possess this defect, inasmuch as their curve is 
such that they cannot possibly concentrate every ray of light, even of one 
color, on the same point of focus. He therefore succeeded in determining 
the form of a particular set of ovals, (termed, efter him, the Cartesian ovals.) 
out of which lenses might be cut which should be free from this injurious qual- 
ity ; and he succeeded to this extent-—that with one particular kind of primitive 


icnuckle may be called a laugh,) but ever at wrong times and seasons ; as —— 
ithe man were bound by a covenant to laugh durimg his lifetime as much as his 
‘neighbours ; with a special proviso in his own favour, or rather for his own 
satisfaction, that he might make up his allotted quantity of laughter on occasions 
‘upon which none of his neighbours would have dreamt of muving a muscle. 

_ A word concerning his person. He was very tall ; but an ugly stoop of the 
snoulders lessened his height. He was exceedingly thin—so thin, that he must 
\nave inherited the thousand natural shocks that flesh is heir to in right of his 
|vones, which even now were large and strong enough to maintain any = 
| belonging to him. He was terribly pitted with ihe small-pox, an! was of an 
adust complexion ; and he had large ears, which no audible sound could escape, 
'and small eyes, from which no visivle object was hidden. 

‘The newspaper did not seem to yield him much satisfaction. “ Pish !” 
Stuff!’ “ Absurd !* fell from him at intervals. ‘ Here's a fellow broke his 
leg down a fire-escape! Ha!ha! ha! Insuredtoo. He should send in the 
surgeon's bill to the office. The Pha ix must pay him who nicks the fees. 
Ha!ha! Welldone X97! Always use your baton across the head of an 

rishman before you take him into custody. It reminds him of home.” 

Mr. Yellowly threw down the paper, and rang the bell violently. The land- 
lady obeyed the summons on the instant 

“ At it again, old Yellowly !" said she, wiping her hands upon her apron as 
ishe ascended the stairs : “ what a man he is!—always on the foot forhim— 
up and down—up and down—up and down all the blessed day long.” 

She opened the door. ‘ Good morning, sir! with a curtsey invariably ac- 
corded to “ furnished’’ lodgers. 

“Come in, marm,” said Mr. Yellowly testily ; ‘‘ don’t stand in the passage. 
{ can't bellow to make myself heard out there. Now, marm; you were tell- 
ing me of the people on the second fluor—the young man and woman, and 
brat—” 

A sweet child cried Mrs Lettsom. 

* How do you know ! have you ever bitten a piece out of him!” cried 
|Yellowly witha sneer. “ Ha! ha! a sweet child—sweet! Pah!" with an 
explosioa that made the landlady start. * Well, I ask you marm (the marm 
very broad), whether you think they’re honest ?” 

** Honest ! why you haven t missed nothing, sir?” cried Mrs. Lettsom. “ La! 
sir ! you've given me such a turn !” 

* Yes, vou spun round terribly. Sach a tarn !—pish !" exclaimed Yellowly, 
“ No, | ve missed nothing yet. What d'ye think of “em? Do they owe you 
much 

* Well—they're back io their rent nine weeks come Monday,” answered 
‘Mrs Lettsom ; but can’t say, think they'll pay meas soon as they can.” 

Ha! ha !—Why !” 

“ Way, sir, beeanse [ like the looks of bothof’em, andthe sweet—least- 
ways, the little baby, too.” 

* Ho! ho! ho!” said Mr. Yellowly with emphatic regularity of cadence, 
and after casting up his hands and eyes, he enjoyed “a hearty private chuckle 
over against the bell-rope. 

During this piece of self-indulgence on the part of Mr. Yellowly, Mrs. Lett- 
som, who had no smail faith in her oratorical powers, was seriousiy arranging 
her withered flowers of rhetoric 

** Well, sir,” she began ; “ I am free to confess—” 

“ Free to confess—/ree to confess !—Bah !” interrupted Yellowly. 

“ Free to confess,”’ pursued Mrs. Lettsom, who was not so easily to be bullied 
out of so genteel a mode of speech—* when Mrs. Barrett first took my roums, 
\I did expect they'd have brought a deal more goods along with °em—nothing 
\but a bed and bedstead, a few chairs and an old table, and a pictur’ or two of 
Mr. tarrett’s own painting Lud! how the bits o’ things did jump about the 
great big van they'd hired, as 1t came trundling down the streets.”’ 

* The fresh air had given "em spirits, marm,” said Yellowly. 

“He! he! he! I suppose so. Well sir, Mrs. Barrett and the baby came 
first, before the goods, and she told me along pedigree—how they'd been all 
right and comfortable ; but Mr. Barre:t had accepted bills fur a friend, and had 


had to pay two or three, and they were hunted to death about the rest ; but I 


should be sure of my rent, and—” 
Mr. Yellowly had veen paying litle attention to this speech. His eyes were 


t his lenses overcame the previous indistinctness of ;vision : with compound] |directed towards something at the door, end having slily divested his foot of 


t, however—white light for example—the imperfection still remained. 
ence opticians no longer troubled themselves to make these Cartesian len- 


one slipper, just as Mrs. Lettsom had arrived at the point at which we paused, 
he launched it with malicious energy towards the object which had attracted 


ses ; even Newton subsequently pronounced the improvement of refrac” 
tng telescopes hopeless, 


bis attention. A loud yelp and a scouring along the passage attested the triumph 
of his skill, 
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The landlady would have resented this unprovoked assault upon her highly- 
favoured and ill favoured canine domestic, only that in all cases of ‘‘ Lettsom 
v Yellowly,” she held a three-guinea weekly brief against the plaintiff, and was 
by no means disposed to throw it up. She could not, however, conc eal a tinge 
of displeasure, with an “ O sir ! how could you !” 


“* What the d—I, marm, do you mean by always bringing your dog with 


you,” cried Yellowly, as though you took me fora rat or a badger *” 

“T never knew a dumb animal more harmless and unoffensive than him,” 
said Mrs. Lettsom demurely. 

“ A dumb animal! I wish he were mute. He makes a d—I of a noise. 
T’ll have him in a noose or the water-butt before long. | hate the pudgy, dap. 
per beast. Hes out-grown his jacket—curse him ! and has got a patent per- 
petual-motion appendix.” 

“ Lad ! what's that, sir !” said the landlady, laughing. 

“A tail always wagging,” replied the other fiercely. ‘* Go up-stairs to Mr 
Barrett, and ask him if he'll breakfast with me. No—first go down-stairs, and 
boil three or four what-should-have-been-long-before-this, old cocks and hens, 
—the new-laid eggs. Tell Barrett not to keep me waiting.” 

Mrs. Lettsom departed to fulfil her mission, muttering, “ An old badger! 
— so you are; and an old bear, too. [won't boil the eggs first you—old 
fool !” 

Mr. Barrett himself answered the knock at his door, and received the mes- 
sage. It seemed to cause him considerable surprise. First, he passed his 
hand across his chin, intimating that he was not shaved—then cast his eye 
pe the sleeve of his old coat with a shake of the head, significantly expressive 
of his knowledge that it was old, and then turned towards his wife, as though 
he took it for granted (as was indeed the case) that these signs had been un- 
derstood. 

Mrs. Lettsom also was not unaware of their import. “ O ! bless you ; don’t 
mind him,” said she ; “‘ he won’t care how you look—not he.” 

“ Think not ?” said Barrett, with a dubious brow. 

* Not a bit—not a bit. I'll tell bim you're coming.” 

“* With my compliments,” ssid Barrett calling after her, and putting him- 
self forthwith uader his wite’s transforming hand, who presently brushed his 
old coat, stuck up his hair, arranged the folds of his stock, sewed on a button 
to his-waistcoat, and dismissed him with tolerable confidence in his exterior. 

Mr. Yellowly saluted his visitor, as he entered the room, with a kind of 
grunt. ‘ If { were to say, Barrett, I’m happy to see you, | should tell a lie, 
which I don’t mean to do,” said he, with a mock bow and a wry face. ‘ I’m 
not sorry you’re come, though ; for I want my breakfast. Sit down—no ; just 
a up that slipper,—that’s it—thank’ee. caught Master Pincher at last— 

g him! long had my eye upon him.” 

At this moment Mrs. Lettsom appeared with the toast and eggs 

“ Now, Barrett,”’ said his host, “fall to. I want to speak to you $ but not 
now. Mum's the word at munching time, eh! What are you laughing at ?” 

“ Nothing, sir,” said Barrett hastily. 

“ You're like the rest of the world, sir,” observed Yellowly , ‘to laugh at 
nothing is tolay atrap for the tooth-ache.” 

“ A strange old blade, this,” thought Barrett, taking an egg. 

When breakfast was at length dispatched, and the tea-things removed, Mr. 
Yellowly took two or three turns about the room, listened at the door, and then 
came and sat down directly opposite his visitor, staring him fuli in the face. 
for a space of some moments. 

“ Mr. Barrett, I have something to say toyou. But, stay—first—you’re not 
very well off, are you ! you havn't riches up-stairs that you roll about in, have 
you? ge don’t weigh yourself every morning with gold, do you ? come—you're 
cursedly poor, eh 

Barrett was a good-natured fellow, but he didn’t altogether like these sudden 
interrogatories, the eager querist looking the while as though he only awaited 
the his mouth to jamp down his throat. He however smiled it off, 
saying—“ Excuse me, sir, you area little abrupt. I am not quite a Rothschild 
certainly ; but—” 

“ Nearly related to him 1—No ! 
ever—” 

“ Why, sir, should you suspect that I am so cursedly poor, as you call it t” 
asked Barrett a little more gravely. : 

“Why,” replied Yellowly, turning his head from side to side, and spreading 
out his hands,—*“ when a man takes a second floor, and brings his bits 0” things 
— all the way in a great big van—-that's old Dame Lettsom’s story under- 

nd— 

“[ see it is, sir,” exclaimed Barrett, greatly chagrined—* you are an ex- 
cellent mimic. But, let me tell you, Mr. Yellowly—” 

“ That I said too much, and sol did,” cried the other :—‘ there—shake 
hands.” 

It was impossible to be offended with this old fellow ; Barrett tried but he 
couldn't, and so he gave it upas a hopeless task. 

“ As to second floors,” he said lightly—* 1 don’t know what tosay. Man, 
Mr. Yellowly, is like a balloon.” 

“ The deuce he is !”’ cried Yellowly with some asperity—“ like a balloon ! 
Bah ! he’s a great deal more like a baboon. Like a balloon!” 

“JT mean, sir,” explained Barrett in sume confusion, “‘ as to the second, 
floor. The less ballast he has, the higher he goes.” 

* Very witty. Ha! hee !” said Yellowly—* I hope the laugh was to your 
liking. Like aballoon! If your wit were a parachate, Barrett, you'd break 
your neck, and people would say, * Well done!’ But now to business. Do 
you know, sir, that I’m a very charitable man ?” 

“ Mr. Yeliowly,” cried Barrett rising, “ this is too much. You ask me to 
breakfast with you, and insult me upon my poverty. Charitable man, sir ! 
Charity, sir !—” 

“ Stop a moment, will you ?’’ cried Yellowly, as Barrett stalked towards 
the door. ‘‘ Bless the fellow ! do you think I’m going to give you any of my 
money ! not J, assure yourself of that. Come back You shan’t have a far- 
thing of mine, I give you my honour. Won'tthattempt you? Sit down.” 

Barrett did so with a very bad grace, waving his hand deprecatingly. ‘ I 
mustn't hear a word of it, sir.” 

** You shan't if you would, I can tell you,” exclaimed Yellowly. “I say, 
I'm a very charitable man--a very benevolent man—a good man. Now, I’ve 
a large fortune, and I think of leaving it to one of the hospitals. Now, after; 
my death, when the trustees come to know what a huge sum I've bequeathed! 
to their institution, don’t you think they'll be anxious to pussess a portrait of 
their munificent benefactor? My portrait drawn to the very life,eh! Now, 
if the trustees of Guy's, you see—the trustees of Guy’s—” 


I'm very sorry to hear that ; but, how- 


There was something in the name of that respectable founder, taken in con- 
nexion with the portrait of the queer-looking fellow before him, that was too 


‘much for the risible muscles of Barrett. He was fain to arise abruptly, and 
to walk tothe window Mr. Yellowly availed himself of that opportunity of 
‘enjoying a hearty laugh at a card-rack on the mantel-piece. 

Barrett was the first to resume the discourse. Presenting a face of extraor- 
dinary richness of colour, he said. returning to his seat, “I beg pardon—this 
vile cough of mine—you were saying—” / 

** My portrait for Guy’s—yes. ell, you paint portraits, don’t you? You 
‘draw fellows with their hands in their waistcoats, books on the table, and a 
‘red curtain behind ’em—looking as they never looked—in clothes they never 
'wore—with a monstrous shadow of their noses on one cheek, and O Lord! 
such frill and collar!” 

| «J do paint portraits,” said Barrett, pis eyes brightening, “and I am sure 
shall be very happy—” 

_ “To paint mine,” interrupted Yellowly ; “well, where’s the hirdrance ? 
‘Here are you. Here amI. Bring down your brushes and your paints, and 
'vour—confound me, if I know the names of yourthings. But what's the figure 
be, eh ?” 

| “That yon must yourself decide,” answered Barrett,— whether a whole 
llength, or a half length, or—” 
“Hang your half lengths, and your whole lengths,” cried Yellowly, “| 
\mean the figure—the price—what's the price 
** Well—for a mere head—” 

“ Yes, that's it: how much ahead?” 

“« Five guineas.”’ 

Mr. Vellowly bent his brows, and looked sternly. ‘I'll have him,” said he. 
* Bring down your paints It's not very much fora good likeness. When I 
‘was a young fellow like you, Barrett, I've spent more than that over night, 
jand bad no likeness of myself next morning. 1I’ll have him.” 

| Have atyou, then, ugly old sinuer as you are,’ thought Barrett as he 
vanished from the room. ‘*]'ll do him brown—ha! ha ! I must.do him brown, 
if Ll mean to paint a likeness.” 

‘*| like that youngster,” said Yellowly, when the other had retired. “ There's 
‘something animated—manly about him. Strange, that all fellows with empty 
pockets don’t hang themselves. Poor devil! Happy rascal !” 

In the meanwhile, Mrs. Barrett had been on teoter-hooks of extreme pow- 
ers of tension—* torn by conflicting emotions,” as the novelists say. She 
lwas sensitively aware that they were nine weeks “back in their rent.” 
\Could Mrs. Lettsom, solicitous for specie, but deficient in moral or physical 
‘courage, have engaged the gentleman in the parlodrs as an auxiliary towards 
ejectment? Was her Jamis really taking a peaceable breakfast, or having a 
colloquial set-to with Mr. Yellowly? The recent tameness of aspect of Mrs. 
Lettsom did not seem to favour the latter supposition ;-but she heard her 
‘mother say, ** You should never judge people trom appearances,” and, now 
she thought of it, there was something strange in Mrs Lettsom’s manuer. 
|She looked confused. A back garrett and a series of banyan days were ma- 
king themselves exceedingly conspicuous in the pretty little woman’s imagina- 
lion, when her husband appeared, to resolve herdoubts. ‘ Well, James—” 
| “ Well, Anne. ‘The strangest original below that ever kept himself clear 
ofa mad-house.”’ 
|“ What has he been saying!” urged the wife—* has he been complaining of 
jas, or of the child ? Has Mrs. Lettsum—”’ 
| ‘ Nothing of the kind, my dear. He’sour good angel inthe shape of an 
lugly old man. He wants his portrait—a five-guinea job; and if] don’t take 
‘him off with photographic suddenness, may this hand accept bills till Deoms- 
day. Vexatious !” he added suddenly. “ I’ve no canvass that will suit him. 
It won't do to paint out that glorious bit of Cuyp ; that grey horse is worth a 
million. No—it won't do.” 

“ What would a new one cost t” faltered Mrs. Barrett. 

“ More than could be raised owt of our joint pockets,” answered the artist. 
“ | have some fifieen pence.” 

‘* And I only two shillings in the world ” 

Barrett tapped the side of his nose sagaciously, and proceeded toa trank, 
whence he drew forth an article of wearing apparel, which with some skill he 
compressed into a still smaller bulk, and disappeared, returning in about half an 
hour with the required canvass inone hand, and a small card in the other. 


‘|! That makes up the pack,”’ said he, presenting it to his partner; “ lay it 


with its feliows. Now for Yellowly. I wish the face were mine to ask him 
for the money before the face were his ; but I can’t do it.” 

Mr. Yellowly’s favourable opinion of the artist was made manifest in his 
ideportment towards him, when Barret came down furnished with all the ac- 
|cessories of his art. The old geutleman rendered himself up to his direction 
without a grunt or even a murmur; and sat for more than half an hour as 
motionless as a statue, with exemplary patience and constancy. During his 
first sitting, he succeeded in extracting from Barrett a relation of the leadin 
lincidents of his life, including a succinct account of the transactions whic 
‘had reduced him to his present perplexity. With regard to these, it seemed 
that Barrett, at one of the taverns in the vicinity of Covent Garden, had made 
‘he acquaintance of Mr. Francis Loosefish, a gentleman of the most insinua- 
ting affability of address, and that the acquaintance had soon mellowed into an 
intimacy, which as shortly ripened into friendship. Loosefish, it appeared, 
\was unfortunate in a most crabbed and unaccommodating uncle, who with 
fiend-like tenacity had grasped and still retained a large sum of money to 
which he (Loosefish) was entitled under his father’s will. Yes—this base, 
inhuman Grindley, the sole executor, was nefariously withholding a small but 
isufficient competency which paternal affection had bequeathed. But the 
talons of the law were now fixed upon the unprincipled sinner, and he must 
perforce refund. Meanwhile, would Barrett accept a few bills for him in or- 
der that he might lubricate the wheels of justice to accelerate its speed—the 
money to provide for which would, to a dead certainty, be extracted from 
Grindley long before they came to maturity? Who could refuse so resona- 
ible a request—made, too, by a friend : 

«« Who talk’d of his Raphaels, Corregios, and stuff,” 
and predicted that Barrett would, at no distant period, be dubbed R.A., and be 
as familiar with the aristocracy as a professional perusal of their faces could 
make him? Barrett complied with a great deal of pleasure. Unhappily, 
however, the wheels of justice got, as usual, into a rut, from which the shoul- 
der of Loosefish was unable to extricate them ; that high-souled plaintiff was 
‘himself cast into prison, where he now pined—the bills felldue. Barrett paid 
as long as he could, and was then compelled to change his lodging, charging 
the Jandlady on no account to make known whence he had removed. T, 
Silas Carp, attorney-at-law, had, nevertheless, recently discovered his retreat, | 
and was now “ entering up” against him, with an inflexible resolution to have 
his purse or his person g 


Upon my soul, Barrett,” cried Yellowly, when the artist had finished his 
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d ; “it strikes me forcibly that you’ve acted very much like a fool. This 
Loosefish is a knave—my life on’t he's a vile knave.”’ 
« You're mistaken, my dear sir,” replied Barrett, ‘ you are, upon my word. 


He’s avery high fellow, is Loosefish ; but, unfortunately, he doesn’t know) 


how to regulate his affairs. Nu, I esteem—I respect Loosefish. Poor fellow ! 
I wish J could assist him in his distress.” 
“Ugh!” said Yellowly ; * he’s assisted you to your's, at any rate. But 
have you no relatives, young man, no friends to do anything for you !”’ 
“Poor as bad times and worse payments can make ’em. Sad, pinched 
things, with names over shop-windows, who drive crazy trades that break 


down with *em, and pitch ’em into the Gazette every vow and then. Let me}. 


see,” continued Barret ; * my wife has, or had, an uncle, (I wonder whether 


the old vagabond’s dead !) who might, if he would, set us all straight ; but, if) 


he’s alive, he’s too far off to be of any service at present.” 

“ Where is het” asked Yellowly. 

“In India—Bengal or Madras, | forget which. Yes, if he'd send us over a 
lac of rupees by some hurdwar : if Old Pepper—but, my dear sir, pray resume 
your former position. What the deuce! Mr. Yellowly, what's the matter !” 

“ Nothing !’’ cried the old gentleman ; “a pain im my back. Well, Old 

of say, if Old Pepper would transmit us some money, all might be well.” 

“ Why don’t you write to him ?” observed Yellowly. ‘ What's his charac- 
tert Perhaps he may turn out to be white pepper.” 

« T don’t know,” answered Barrett. ‘‘ My wife's mother—” 

“ Her name?” arked Yellowly abruptly. 

“ Martin: well, she used to te!l me—” 

“ Used to tell you—then she's dead?!” exclaimed Yellowly. 

“ Ah poor soul, three years ago. She used to tell me he'd been a wild dog 
inhis youth, and so J suppose he'sa strict saint in his old age, and gives no 
thing lest a bad use should be made of it, as the shocking old sinners 
sa 
“ And why should you suppose any thing of the kind !” demanded Yellowly 
sternly. ‘* Do wild young dogs always change into strict saints ! 

“ Mostly. I fancy,” replied Barrett ; ‘ Their past vices conjure up Old 
Nick, their present virtue serves to keep him atbay. Hehas’em at last 
thou ” 

“Well, I think we've had enough of your painting for this morning,”’ cried 
Yellowly—* I’mtired Your work looks rather awful at present.” 

“ We shall bricg him out before we've done with him,” returned Barrett. 
“ To-morrow morning, sir ?”’ 

“Yes, have another touch at him to-morrow.” 

Barrett took his leave, and ascended to the second floor, to report its pro- 
gressto his wife. No sooner was he gone than Yellowly jumped out of his 
chair, and endeavoured to get up a laugh. A more complete failure has been 
seldom witnessed. His whole frame shook, and he was fain to lean against 
the mantel piece. ‘* Astonishing !"’ he said, ‘ this is, indeed, astonishing 
Dead ! no wonder my inquiries afier the dear creature were unsuccessful. Poor 
Nan ! poor Nan !” 

In the course of the afternoon Barrett had occasion to go out. Yellowly, 
saw him passthe window, and after waiting a few minutes, went up stairs to 
the second floor and knocked atthe front door. It was opened by Mrs. Bar- 
rett. 

“Ts your husband within, ma’rm ?” asked Yellowly closely scanning her 
features. ‘ I wanted tospeak to him about my portrait.” 

Mrs. Barrett answered that her husband was out. Yellowly hardly caught 
the words. He had stooped down, and was endeavouring with the blandest| 
face he could assume, to propitiate the child, who had come to the door with 
his mother, but who now ran away frightened atthe uncouth physiognomy of 
his volunteer playfellow. 

“ Naughty boy!” said his mother ; ‘‘ come and shake hands with the gen- 
tleman, do. He's very shy of strangers, sir.” 

“{ fear marm,” said Yellowly, “ that’s because you bogeyed him too much 
when he was a baby.” 

“ No, indeed. sir.” ‘ 

“I’m glad of it. Isn’t your name Anne, marm !” 

“Yes, sir,” said Mrs. Barrett, thinking him as queer an old fellow as her 
husband had reported him. 


“ Well, teli Barrett I want him when he comes in. Goodbye! Her very} 


image ! he continued, as he returned to his parlour ; and it was observed b 
Mrs, Lettsom, when she next waited upon him, that his eyes were very red, 
and she accordingly prescribed gruel, and his feet in warm water. 

The portrait proceeded rapidly to completion. When it wus completed, 
the old gentleman, a‘ter pishing and grunting a good dea!, swore it was a shock 
ing good likeness, paid the artist his five guineas, kad Mrs Lettsom called up 
for her approbation of it, then placed it on the floor with its face to the wall, 
and sallied out. He made it his business to enquire of Mrs. Lettsom in the 
evening whether she had heard anything from the folks above stairs. 

“ They've paid me three guineas and a half, which is seven weeks of the, 
ten,” said the landlady. “ It went quite against me to take so much, but Mr 
Barrett would have it.” 

“ You mean Barrett would make you have it,”’ sald Yellowly. 

“ Well, didn’t I say so?” retorted Mrs. Lettsom. ‘Mr. Barrett isa very 
pilantropic—” 


“ Hang your pillsand your tropics, you old fool,” cried Yellowly ; “ go)’ 


= to your tropical kitchen fire, and give a pill to that dog of yours, or | 

From this day forth, fur many successive days, Mr. Yellowly was absent! 
from his lodgings a great deal, frequently, when at home, taking up his portrait 
laughing heartily at it, and apostrophising it as one of the most cursed old va- 
abonds in existence. At length, one morning, having borrowed a law-list, 
e sought out the address of Mr. Silas Carp, and bent his way to that gentle- 
man's offices. Being shown into the solicitor’s private room, Mr. Yellowly 
stated without ceremony the business he had come upon, which was to take 
out of his hands the two acceptances of James Barrett by paying their amount, 
with such law expenses as had occurred since the bills had been dishonoured. 

Yellowly then hobbled into the cab which had been in waiting for him, di- 
po the driver to take him to Lincoln's Inn Fields, where his solicitor resi- 


He had a prolonged conference with his solicitor, at the conclusion of which 
he caused a certain legal instrument to be drawn up, and borrowing of his le- 
gal friend a clerk and a servant out of livery, went away with the three in ex- 


‘required their assistance ; and calling up Mrs. Lettsom, he directed her to 
forthwith to Mr. Barrett, and tell him that he (Yellowly) wished to see him 
immediately. Barrett obeyed the summons on the instant. 

“ You needn't go, Lettsom,” said Yellowly ; “shot the door. Perhaps 
you may be wanted. Now, sir,” turning to Barrett—* I hope you've none of 
‘that foolish pride which some young fellows think so becoming, and all old fel- 
lows know to be such cursed stuff; but if you have, I can’thelp it. I've 
‘been to Silas Carp,and retired the bills that have caused you so much trouble, 
taken ‘em up, paid the money for ‘em and all expenses, and here they are, 
and now you're free again.” 

“Lord! what a charming clandestine purceeding !” began Mrs. Lett- 
som, 

* Hold your foolish tongue, woman !” cried Yellowly imperatively Bar- 
rett could not speak for some moments. “ Upon my soul, Mr. Yellowly,” he 
said at length, your noble generosity affects—overcomes me. How could I 
have looked to find such a friend ?” 
| “ Stay ! stay !” cried Yellowly ; ** I mean to have my money back one of 
these days.” 

“In course you will, sir,” said Mrs. Lettsom—* that’s what the gentleman 
_ntends, we're ail sure. It’s very improb—bob—(the word was a little too 
hard for the landlady) — 
| “ Silence !” cried Yellowly. 

__ “IT shall be too happy, when I have the means to repay you, sir,” said 
\Barrett. Meanwhile, my thanks are all—” 

* Enough!” interrupted Yellowly. ‘Now, to show you I'ma man of bu 
isiness, here's a paper—"’ taking one from his pocket—* drawn up by my s0- 
jietor. It is an acknowledgment of your debt to me, and of your willingness 
to pay me when called upon. You do not object to sign it?” 
| “ My dear Mr. Yellowly!” exclaimed Barrett. “* Mrs. Lettsom, where's 
ja pen? Osir! with what pleasure—” 
| “Don’t you think he'd better read it, marm, before he signs it?’ observed 
'Yellowly, toMrs Lettsom, who was advancing with the inkstand. 

** Why, no—no occasion in life, sir,” returned the landiady, “ the docu- 
ment being professionally—”’ 

Yellowly cast uphis eyes and dumbfounded the speaker. 
| “ Not I,” said Barrett, taking the pen, and seizing the paper. “ It’s all 
‘right. If you knew how grateful I am, sir,” signing the paper and handing 


it- 
__ “Stop!” cried Yellowly, “ those gentlemen in thg back parlour should have 
‘Witnessed the signature. Call ‘em in.” 

The gentlemen entered, looking exceedingly grave. 

| You ought to have witnessed this, my friends; but Mr. Barrett acknw- 
ledges his signature.’ Barrett bowed. Do you know, sir,” continued 
Yellowly, what you’ve signed?” 

“A paper,” answered Barrett, “* which— 

“ A bond in judgment !"’ exclaimed Yellowly sternly. 

** What's a bond in judgment !’' asked Barrett. 

“ An instrument people sign whose judgment’s in bond,” cried the other. 
“ Take him away, my friends.” 

Here the two “ gentlemen” unceremoniously laid hands upon Barrett. 

** What this mear. he enquired in astonishment. 

“Take him to prison,” thundered Yellowly. * Away with him to the 
lock-up house. _I’ll bring him to his senses,” 

‘* And have you been such a fiend—”’ began Barrett. 

Yes, have been such a fiend,” echoed the old gentleman. 

‘Ais to entrap a man by a show of kindness—of friendship. Fool that T 
was to have believed you! I might have seen in that detestable face of 
yours—” 

Ata signal from Yellowly, the speaker was hurried from the room, thrust 
struggling into a coach, and carried away incontinently. 

rs. Lettsom, on the first discovery of Yellowly’s wickedness, had sunk into 
‘a chair, and tried vigorously to accomplish a fit of hysterics; but a natural 
tranquillity of mind being unfavourable to such excitations, her success was by 
‘no means proportionate to her efforts. She found utterance when Barrett’s re- 
moval had been effected. 

“Oh! I wish there was some one to ondo my stays,” said she—* Lord! 
|Yellowly, how could you be such a inplackible man ?” 

“ Get up, and don’t make yourse f an absurd woman,” cried Yellowly, whis- 
pering something gingerly into her ear, and sending ber away to have another 
‘coach called, in a state of extraordinary mental elevation. 
| Mr Yellowly now mounted the stairs, and telling Mrs. Barrett to put on her 
things, and to yet the boy in out-of-door order without loss of time, to accom- 
\pany him to sce her husband, who was unavoidably detained in —— Street, 
\waited on the outside of the door, and discharged injunctions as to speed from 
\time to time through the key-hole. 
| They were now in readiness, and in the coach; and in a few minutes were 
‘set down at the door of a very handsome house. Yellowly led the way to the 
idrawing room, and gently thrueting Mrs. Barrett and the-ehild into the apart- 
ment, himself followed, with an air of the most unseasonable gaiety. 

Barrett was pacing the room distractedly ; but, on bebolding his wife, came 
towards her, and welcomed her and the child with a mournful smile, maki 
her acquainted with the description of house he was in, and of the cause 
agent that had brought him to it. 
| Yellowly, somehow, could not very well endure the reproachful eye of Mrs. 
Barrett, but he soon recovered himself. 
| * And so you're come, sir,” said Barrett, “ to witness my distress—to gloat 
jover my misery?” 
| “Pray don’t irritate him, dear,” urged Mrs, Barrett. 

‘Yes, here I am,” said Yellowly. ‘A rather pretty place this for a locke 

“It is a pretty place,”’ answered Barrett bitterly ; “ and pretty work you've 
made of it; and a pretty price I shall have to pay for the pretty place—if I 
can pay it. Hang me if Ido, though! Mr. Yellowly, you have done a most 
ungentlemanly—a most cruel act. But I never was deceived in you—never. 
iknew you from the first—I did, sir. You surprised me by your seeming 
kindness, and I was for the moment deceived’; but I knew you.” 

At this Yellowly—a sofa being at hand—threw himself upon it, and laughed 
loudly and heartily. 

“ Look at the inhuman villain,” said Barrett, “ absolutely revelling in my 
misfortunes.” 

*Hilloh! what did you say!” cried Yellowly, starting to his feet. “ Vil~- 
lain! Do you know whom you call villain? Do you know who I am, sir?” 


ceeding high cpirits. a 
Having reached his own lodging, he requested his two auxiliaries, to whom 
he had given due instructions on the road, to wait in his back parlour till 


‘«] do well, sir.” 


“ You don’t at all, sit,” cried Yellowly ;~—“ I’m old Pepper,” 
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“Old Pepper!” cried Barrett, shrinking back. 

‘* What! my uncle Pepper !” exclaimed his wife. : 

“Yes, I took old Yellowly’s name and fortune thirty years ago, and here | 

am. Come, girl, and give your uncle a kiss.” 
_ Mrs. Barrett did so; without first kneeling, however,—an impropriety not 
to be pardoned by those who recognise histrionic modes of emotion Nor was’ 
the little boy better ‘‘ up in his part.” Seeing himself in a very fine place, and| 
having once or twice been to ake fine places, by a natural association of ideas, 
he inferred that the present was a fine place where the good things of this 
world were to be had on application; and being presented to the old gentle- 
man, he muttered something about cakes, as articles ne wished placed forthwith 
at his disposal. 

‘* My dear sir,” cried Barrett, when the first excitement Lad a little evapo 
rated, “how can I apologize? But, first, what does all this mean?” 

“Tt means,” said Yellowly, ‘that this house and its contents, and where- 
withal to support them, shall be your's, if you'll solemnly promise that you wil! 
never again accept an accommodation-bill. What do you say!” 

[I’m overwhelmed a second time,” returned Barrett. ‘* What do I say! 
I solemnly promise, of course ” 

“IT must have your hand to it,”’ said Yellowly ; ‘* here's a piece of paper. 
name at the bottom, and I'll fill it up afterwards.” 

rrett laid hands upon a pen, and took the paper. 
- No,” said he, flinging down the pen. * Not a second time. 
owly !” 


Hah! Yel- 


That has saved you!” cried the old gentleman. ‘‘ Now I have hopes of 
you. Ring the bell for dinner.” 
Need I say more? Barrett still lives in —— Street. 


SIDNEY’S LIFE OF LORD HILL. 


The late Commander of the Forces was rather 2 good lieutenant than a great 
captain, His orderly habits and his kindness of heart made him an excellent 
administrator ; for his influence extended not merely to material but to mora!) 
results. His military skill, his courage, andexperience, rendered him a suc- 
cessful subordinate, as his prudence made him a safe commander ; nor was he} 
devoid of daring conception and ‘* warlike wiles” in secondary affairs. But! 
he was too merely a soldier ever to have been a great chief ; who must have 
a large portion of the statesman in his capacity, to plan his campaigns with al 
view to ultimate effects, to render his victories resultful, and his defeats only. 
a pro tanto loss, not entire —— As far as fighting goes, mere soldiers 
may often fight battles not less skilful and much bloodier, than the Marlboroughs 
Bonapartes. or Wellingtons ; but the ** be-all and end-all” is so many kilied 
wounded, and missing. The operations do not, like Blenheim or Ramilies, 
Marengo or Montenotte and its suite, the Passage of the Douro or Torres Ve | 
dras, (without fighting at all,) clear a couutry of the enemy. Lord Hiil want-| 


ed this larger power : for although it may be said that he had no opportunity | 


of displaying his qualities as a commander, it istolerably certain that he could 
not seize them when working out before his eyes. It seems clear from his 
letters when he was with the army in the Peninsula, that he had not a glimpse’ 
of the strategy of his chief, but thought lhat the occupation of Portugal was 
a on what a day might bring forth. 

n justice, however, to this worthy English gentleman, it should be said that 
he made no pretensions to be chief or politician, but bad the good sense to re- 
fuse office in either capacity. In 1827, the command of the Forces in India 
was offered him, but dectined, partly on account of his health. He was twice 
offered the Ordnance ; and the last time he gave his reasons for refusing the 
Mastership, in a letter tothe Premier, Lord Goderich. e 

“ My feelings of gratitude,” he said, ** for so marked a proof of his Majesty's 
gracious favour are, if possible, increased by the very flattering terms in which 

our ordship has been pleased to address me onthe subject. Jt will probably be, 
im your recollection, that when offered the Lieutenant Generalship of the Ord- 
nance some years ago by my friend the Duke of Wellington, | assigned the fol- 
lowing reasons for declining it,—namely, that [ had never been accustomed to 
office duty ; that I feared I should ill perform the services required of me ; and’ 
that a permanent residence in town would most materially affect my health 

* As these objections still remain in fall force, it would be inconsistent in me 
to accept an appointment of so much greater importance, the duties of which 
Tam informed are not confined to the military profession alone, but are intimate 
ly connected with the financial expenditure of the country.” 

But if not a very great, Lord Hill was a very good man. In boyhood his 
tenderness of disposition had been su remarkable, that his old school-mistress 
ceuld not afterwards believe that Hill was conspicuous in the bloody battles of 
which the newspapers were full : and the same «indliness of feeling attended 
him through life, except when professional duty interfered. His domestic 
affections were strong, and equally permanent : the same imay be said of the 
simplicity of his tastes. During the most bustling period of the Peninsular 
war, and in the height of his greatness as Commander-in chief, his letters to his 
family are full of home affections, and home reiiniscences of dogs, plants, field- | 
sports, and neighbours. ‘The love of gardening and rural improvements stuck 
to him tothe last ; and a short time before his death, in his fast letter, he is 
fall of a pond he appea's to have been draining 

The family of the Hills, though unennobled, was old and respectable—one 
of that ‘old English gentleman” class which is perhaps peculiar to England, 
and has strongly operated upon the national mind This, in fact, was the char 
acter of the General himself : and, according to one of his officers, his appear- 
ance greatly influenced the rustic recruits, he looked so much like a country 

ntleman in regimentals ; whilst serious soldiers from the towns louked up to 

im for his relationship to the Reverend Rowland Hill,—whose fame, good 
man, is dying away. His mind was as much affected by his real status as his 
appearance. He had none of the genius of the adventurer, and none of his 
vices, or pretence, or littleness A dutiful loyalty to the Crown was an impulse 
of his nature : but beyond this, he seems to have looked upon life with a philo- 
sophic eye,—weighing wealth, rank, and fashion, as extrinsic circumstances, 
and taking his own advancement very quietly, as something that came to him 
in return for services, and to which he was entitled, but hot as a thing that had 
changed him. Nor in trath, did it, seem to have enlarged his comprehension : 
his range might expand with his elevation, but his style of considering things 
was much the same. 

There is nothing very striking in the life of Lord Hill beyond what is known 
from the Gazette. He was born in 1772 ; and having chosen the army for his 
profession, was sent to a military academy at Strasburg. He was appointed to 
an Ensigncy in March 1791 ; and in 1800 had attained the rank of Colonel, 
through luck, interest, and strict attention to his duties, conjoined with his ser- 
vices at Toulon. He subsequently served in Egypt and Ireland ; went with 


the absurd expedition to the Weser ; was with Moore during the Coruna cam. 
paign; embarked with Wellington on the first expedition to Portugal ; served 
throughout the whole of the Peninsular war ; and commanded the army in the 
Netherlands during the Hundred Days, till Wellington's arrival from Vienna. 
In 1828 he was appointed to the office of Commander-in-chief ; he resigned it 
from failing health in August 1842 ; and died in the following December. 

The volume which gives the narrative of Lord Hill’s life is nut so over-done 
as many late biographies : but it is nut avery striking or skilful production ; 
being impeded by reflections, and interrupted by needless remarks upon the 
original materials the author is using We suspect the hero had better have 
‘been allowed to tell more of his own story, by the means of his correspondence, 
and the journal or memorandums of his life that he was in the habit of keeping, 
and which are used by bits in the volume before us. The true function in 
Lord Hill's case wasan arranging editor rather thana compiling biographer ; 
ifor the real value of the work consists in its anecdotes and letters, which re- 
quire little more than telling or explaining. Manv of these are interesting from 
their domestic character, or from ee persons and events to which they relate. 
We will take our extracts from the latter class. The following letter from the 
Doke of Wellington exhibits the Duke's way of offering a loan, Hill’s father 
having got invoived in difficulties. The offer is haudsome, liberal, and dusi- 
ness like ; settled at once, without any necessity for further discussion. 

* Paris, 20th Feb 1816. 

*« My dear Hill—I received only yesterday evening your letter of the 16th ; 
‘land I am very much concerned for the unfortunate circumstances which have 
loceasioned the necessity for your retura to England. I consent to it, as well 
‘as to that of Sir Noel. Let him apply through the official channel ; but he need 
‘not wait for the answer. 

“‘ In the existing state of public and private credit in England, I am appre- 
‘hensive that you will find it difficult to procure the money which you will 
jrequire. 1 have a large sum of money which is entirely at my command ; and 
\[assure you that I could not apply it in a manner more satisfactory to me than 
‘in accommodating you, my dear Hill, to whom | am under so many obligations, 
and your father, for whom | entertain tne highest respect, although I em not 
acquainted with him. I trust, therefore, that if you shou d experience the dif- 
ficulty which [ expect you will in finding money to settle the disagreeable 
concern in which your family is involved, you will let me know it, and I will 
immediately put my man of business in London in communication with yours, 
in order to apply it to you. ‘ Ever yours most sincerely, 

Wettineton.” 

There is another letter in reply to one from Hill, who had had an application 
from some common friend for papers for Southey’s History of the Peninsular 
|War. The Dfike had observed the Laureate’s leaning to the Spanish Patriots ; 
‘who were such objects of admiration thirty or forty years ago to those who 
‘knew nothing about them. It also conveys his idea of what a t/we history ought 
jto be. 


| 


* London, 25th October 1821. 

* My dear Fil!—I have received your letter ; and sincerely congratulate you 
‘upon the success of your nephew, [in his election,] and this fresh instance of 
es deserved respect in which you and your family are held in the county of 
\Salop 

| * In respect to Mr. Southey, I have heard in the whole that he was writing 
a History of the War in the Peninsula ; but | have never received an applica- 
tion from him, either directly or indirectly, forinformation on the subject. If 
'{ had received such an application, | would have told him what I have told 
others, that the subject was too serious to be trifled with ; for that if any real 
‘authenticated history of that war by an author worthy of writing it were given, 
it ought to convey to the public the real truth, and ough: to show what nations 
ireally did when they put themselves in the situation the Spanish and Portuguese 
inations had placed themselves ; and that | would give information and ma- 
‘terials to no author who would not undertake to write upon that principle. I 
|think, however, that the period of the war is too near ; and the character and 
jreputation of nations, as well as individuals, are too much involved in the de- 
lseription of these questions for ine to recommend, or even encourage, any 
jauthor to write such a history as some, { [fear], would encourage at the pre- 
|sent moment. 

| “ This is my opia’on upon the subject in general ; and I should have con- 
|veyed it to Mr. Southey, if he and his friends had applied to me. 

«In respect to your reference to me, I receive it, as everything that comes 
from you, as a mark of your kind attention to me. Unless you approve of the 
principle which I have above stated, there is nothing to prevent you from giving 
(Mr. Southey any information you please. But I should wish you not to give 
‘him any original papers from me, as that would be. in fact, to involve me in 
‘his work without attaining the object which | have in view, which is a true 
‘history. Believe me, ever yours most sincerely, Wettiveron.” 
From some passages in the volume it would seem that William the Fourth 
jstuck closer by the Reform Bill than some atthe time supposed him to have 
done, and took upon himself a canvass which rather belonged to the Premier, 
jone would think. 

“ The position of affairs at the period of the Reform Bill greatly tried him. 
No slight honour is due to his memory from his own political party forthe way 
in which he maintained his independence in office at that time. Not only did he 
remain firm under the difficulties of being opposed to the Government, but he 
was unmoved by the intimation of the King himself, his kind and indulgent 
master, that his Majesty wished him to vote forthe Bill. * Sir H. T.,’ he says 
in his memoranda, * communicated to me H. M.'s wish that I should vote for 
the second reading uf the Reform Bill. I gave no reply; but said I would 
consider the subject.’ * 

“ When the Bill was again brougltt forward in the House of Lords, the follow- 
ing conversation took place between his Majesty and Lord Hill. I give it from 
his Lordship’s own notes. ‘ The King sent me a note desiring my attendance 
at the Palace. His Majesty, after speaking on the subject of the College, said, 
The discussion on the Reform Bill was avout to be again brought forward in 
the House of Lords ; and that he could not but wish that it should go into 
‘Committee, which would show the country that the Lords were not averse to 
'some reform, and might make alterations when in Committee. In consequence 
ot what Sir H. Taylor said to me on this subject about a fortnight ago, and 
from the manner in which the King spoke to me, I felt that he expected me to 
state my sentiments and intentions. I therefore told his Majesty, that on the 
last occasion I had acted ina way which I understood was satisfactory to him, 
namely, by not voting at all; that I still entertamed the same objection to the 
|Bill ; and that, according to my present feelings, I could not vote for the second 
‘reading of the Bill when it was brought forward again. Such, I assured his 
Majesty, were my conscientious feelings ; and I added, that if I were to act 
contrary to them and to my known declarations, I should so lower myself in the 
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eves of the world and the egy by I should not be able to render service to 
his Majesty or the country. e King said, he could understand my feelings, 
and that every one had aright to have his own: he had his. His Majesty ap- 
ared kind, and not angry, but perhaps was not pleased. On my saying that 
wished Ihad not a seat in Parliament as long as [ was at the head of 
the army, he replied, ‘ But as you have one, you cannot give it up, Or must 
attend it,’ or something to this effect.”’ 

Here is another occasion of Hill's opposing Royalty. 

wHo Was THis! 

In one of his memoranda there is the following note of an audience with the | 
King, which proves the truth of this assertion, and is most hanourable to his | 

ship’s roya! master. ‘ In consequence of a letter in the King’s own hand | 
this day respecting , [saw his Majesty, who said he was positively de- | 
cided that ——— should be : upon which I remarked, that if such 
were his Majesty’s commands, they should be obeyed ; but, as commanding 
the army, I felt it my duty to say that it would create great dissatisfaction, and 
that I entreated his Majesty toconsider the subject well before he came to 
such a final conclusion The King very kindly said, it was my duty to point 
out to him all objections on the presen: occasion: he would not press the!| 
question.”” Lord Hill went directly to the officer alluded to, related the whole | 
affair, and added, “] assure you it was all my doing.” 

MAYORAL MISTAKE. 

His -humored way of taking every thing will be seen in a note he sent 
tothe Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, on their inviting Lord and Lady Hill 
to a banquet at the Mansionhouse—* Lord Hill presents his compliments to 
thé Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress, and begs to acquaint them that as) 
he has not the good fortune to be married, he cannot have the honour of pre- 
senting Lady Hill at the Mansionhouse on Taursday the 20:h instant. Horse) 
Guards, 15th January 1831.” 

Waterloo is a weil-worn subject, yet always fresh. The following exiract 
from a memorandum by Sir Digby Mackworth, written in the early morning 
after the action whilst the rest of the Sialf were asleep, describes the last 
charge with more accuracy and reality (notwithstanding a dash of fine writing) 
than any account we have read. The result of the fire upon the French col-| 
umn is painted more naturally, as working by * wit not by witchcraft.” 

*- About six o'clock we saw heavy columns of Infantry supported by Dra-, 
goons returning for a fresh attack. Jt was evident it would be a desperate,| 
and we thought probably adecisive one. Every one felt how much depended. 
on this terrible moment. A black mass of the Grenadiers of theg lmperiall! 
Guard. with music playing and the great Napoleon at their head, came rolling); 
onward from the farm of La Belle Alliance. With rapid pace they descen-| 
ded. Those spaces in our lines which death had opened and lef: vacant were! 
covered with bodies of cavalry. The point at which the enemy aimed was 
now evident ; it wes an angle formed by a brigade of Guards and the light 
brigade of Lord Hill's corps. Lord Hiil was there in person. The French, 


moved on with arms sloped, au pas de charge. Tuey began to ascend the hill. 
In a few seconds they were within a hundreds paces of us; and as yet nota 
shot had been fired The awful moment was now at hand. A peal of ten 
thousand thunders burst at once on their devoted heads. The storm swept | 
them down as a whirlwind which rushes over the ripe corn: they paused— 
their advance ceased—they commenced firing from the heads of their columns, 
and attempted to extend their front ; but death bad already caused too much| 
confusion among them—they crowded instinctively behind each other to avoid) 
a fire which was intolerably dreadful. Still they stood firm—*la garde meurt,, 
et ne se rend pas.’ For half an hour this horrible butchery continued. At) 
last, seeing all their efforts vain, all their courage useless, deserted by their, 
Emperor who was elready flowo, unsupported by their comrades who were 
already beaten, the hitherto invincible Old Guard gave way, and fled in every, 
direction. One spontaneous and almost painfully animated ‘ Harrah!’ barst) 
from the victorious ranks of England. The line at once advanced, generals, 
officers, soldiers, all partaking in one common enthusiasm.” 


THE NIGHT AFTER WATERLOO. 
“* When the tremendous day was over, Lord Hill and his staff again reoccu-| 
pied the little cowtage they left in the morning. His two gallant brothers, 
Sir Robert Hill and Colonel Clement Hill, had been removed wounded to 
Brussels: the party was, nevertheless, nine in number. A soup made by 
Lord Hill’s servant from two fowls was all their refreshment, after hours of 
desperate fighting without a morsel of food. Lord Hill bimself was bruised and 
full of pain. All night long, the groans and shrieks of sufferers were the chief 
sounds that met theirears. It was to themail! a night ofthe greatest misery 
The men whom the nations of Europe were about to welcome with acclama- 
tions, ane to entertain in palaces, could only exchange sigh for sigh with each 
ether inja wretched cottage.” 
EXACT TIME. 


” « Tn reading the various accounts of this battle, it is curious to’ observe the! 
discrepancies as to the time it commenced. Lord Hill has, however, settled, 


this point. On arriving in London the autumn after the conflict, he passed his, 
first evening at the house of his friend Lord Teigamouth. ‘ Can you tell me,” 
said Lord Teignmouth, “ at what time the action commenced!” Lord Hill 
replied, -* I took two watches into action with me. On consulting my stop- 
watch after the battle was over, I found that the first gun was fired at ten min- 
utes before twelve.” 


— — 


SCENES AND ADVENTURES IN SPAIN, 
From 1835 to 1840. By Poco Mas.2vols 8vo. London, R. Bentley. 
Wherever we dip into the desoiutory pages of this book we find some mat) 
ter of local character, or some personal description, or some tale of adventure, 
or some anecdote of Spanish celebrities, to engage our notice and amuse us| 
It is as ifthe author hac covered the country all over with patches, and it is| 
of little or no consequence upon which patch we happen to strike. We might, 


army was absent, however, bands of plunderers appeared very close to the 


place, carrying off whatever they could lay hands oa, and keeping the town 
for the moment completely blockaded. These fellows called themselves Car- 
lists : but they were neither more nor less than robbers, who would adopt any 
banner that would afford them license to commit crime with impuni‘y. Peo- 
ple whose property lay at a distance from the fortified towns, were obliged to 


‘jlet it run to waste because they could not g° to look after it ; for travelling 
t 


without a strong escort was quite out of the qaestion. There was a ruffian 
who had assumed the appropriate title of La Fiere--the Wild beast—who 
lurked about watching the arrival and depariure of the Queen’s forces, and was 
then in the habit of pouncing upon the uaprocected inhabitants of open towns 
and villages, plundering and insulting thein, frequeutly seizing upon some of 
the principal people, and retaining them in his den until ransomed by their 1e- 
latives. ‘This Fiera, who a very short time ago was a common muleteer, had 
a hundred desperadoes with him. The greater part of the able-bodied men 
having been drawn for soldiers, the villages were left without defenders ; and 
in this helpless state the Wild Beast and his howling troop would enter ; if 
they met any women in the street, they clawed the handkerchiefs from their 
necks and heads, and snatched away any trifling ornaments they might be 
wearing. Then the main body were drawn up in the street, and pillaging 
parties let loose to ransack from house to house, forcing the poor people to give 
up their all, who were happy if, by so doing, they could save themselves from 
outrage, or perhaps death. The inhabitants of these parts were in continual 
state of alarm for their lives and properties ; this I learnt during my sty from 
a variety of persons, and in every direction. Many unfortunate families have 
detailed tome, with bitter agony, the cruelties they had endured ; often and 
of en, when about to depart, have father, mother, and children almost clung 
to me for protection ; though they knew fall weil I could not afford it to them 
inasmuch as their persecutions could only commence when I should necessa- 
rily be too far off to hear their cries, or to raise a hand to help them. But they 
saw that I felt for them ; they had poured forth their sorrows into a sympathis- 
ing heart, and they fet attached to me Such are the inevitable miseries atten- 
dant on civil war ; and J can safely say that, in those parts of the country 
which I have visited, the only desire of the really respectable Spaniards in the 
middle and laborious classes—forming the majority of the nation—was to be 
allowed tu pursue their legitimate avocations in peace, and to be protected 
against the violent and the lawless ; for which protection they were prepared 
to pay cheerfully their contributions to the state ”’ 

The author is with the queen’s forces in the war against the Carlists,and we 
are told : 
“ A body of four hundred Carlist cavalry had been very nearly surprised by 
the general, whose division | was acompanying, at Monreal del Campo. They 
were warned, however, of our proceedings, and left the town precipitately at 


where they quartered themselves for four-end-twenty hours. The Queen's di- 


'lvision entered the village on the following day, and a commissary belonging to 


the regular Carlist army was taken prisoner. He had been the bearer of two 
oficios, or requisitions, for rations to be sent at a certain hour, on pain of 
death, to Pancrado, where, or at Camarillas, Don Carlos himself was sup- 
posed tobe. This, by the*bye, was a command from the commissary of what 
was called the regular Carlist force, subjecting the authorities to the fatal pen- 
alty, in case of non-compliance, even should it arise from inability. At this 
village I was lodged in the house of the alcalde, a man past the middle age 
of life, and most respectable in his appearance and demeanour ; but his coun- 
tenance was careworn and anxious. J only saw him for a few minutes on my 
arrival. as he was obliged to attend to the duties of his office ; to go hither and 
thither superintending the arrangements incidental to the arrival of a large 
pody of troops. The fact was, that when the Queen's division arrived, the ra- 
tions of bread demanded by the Carlist commissary were actually being baked, 
and of course they were secured for the Queen’s forces. We remained aday 
and a half at this place, and I had several interesting conversations with the 


‘lalcalde. His position was really painful, for he was at the mercy of marauders 


who might enter the village within a very short time after our departure. The 
only consolation I could offer him was the hope that the war might soon be 
terminated. I was sitting inthe morning in the room appropriated to my use, 
when the alealde’s daughter, a young woman of about five-and twenry, with a 
most good-natured face, rushed in. In her apron were twenty or thirty very 
smal! loaves of bread just baked, which as soon as she entered the room she 
threw down, and then ren out again, returning in twoor three minutes with a 
large basket. She then requested that I would assist her in picking up the 
loaves, and placing them in concealment under my bedstead, which Was in an 
alcove or recess. I, of course, assisted the alcalde’s fair daughter with alac- 
rity. When all was arranged, she told me that she had contrived to abstract 
this small portion of the produce of the floor supplied by her father as a provi- 
sion for the consumption of the family, and that she felt certain of its safe keep- 
ing in my room. ‘owards evening she came again, and took the well-filled 


‘basket from under the bed. it being heavy, I offered t® assist her, which 


she willingly permitted me to do. So we each raised one side of the basket, 
and proceeded with our burden across a darkish passage to a stil] darker cham- 


liber. The basket was set down, and [ lost sight of the alcalde's daughter fora 


few minutes. Suddenly a ray of light gleamed across the dark room, and I 
saw the figure of my fair companion, or rather part of it, opposite to an aper- 
ture whence the light proceeded: she was soon by my side, *Come,’ she 
said, again taking hold of the basket. I obeyed, and we approached the light. 
Bending very low, she passed through the open space, and then turned round 
and took hold of the basket; | followed, of course, stooping so as to escape 
knocking my head against the entrance. As soon as we had set down the 
basket, the alcalde's daughter began to laugh. ‘Qué le parce ed usted, Senor 
Yagies? What do you think of this Senor Yngles!’ I lovked round and per- 
ceived that I was in a square room, lighted could never imagine how, for I 
do not remember to have seen a window. Clean sheets, and linen of various 


copy out a quarter of the work, and still the other three quarters would be) 
artes What, then, shall we do? Open Sesame! Here is the sam-| 
“The place we ase now starting from is the small town of Carinena ; the 
approach to which from the Zaragoza side is over an extensive plain, now, 
gilded with ripening corn. The surrounding hills were cultivated to their sum-| 
mits, The district of Carinena is celebrated for the rich wine produced there-| 
in. This town was formerly surrounded by a strong wall, flanked with towers. 
and bastions; but as it had fallen into ruins in various parts, the spaces had, 
been filled in with a thinner one, pierced with a great number of loop-holes for! 
musketry. The church was also fortified. A ditch bad been dug at the foot, 
of the walls, and the gates were surrounded with battlements ; so that the 
town was capable of a stout defence even with asmall garrison. When thell 


descriptions, were lying about in confusion ; also twe or three trunks, and a 
variety of articles of domestic property. I made the best answer I could, for 


|'really { did not know what to think. ‘Mire usted, you see,” said the da:nsel, 


‘this is an escondrzjo, a hiding place, where we keep what we have been able 
to save from plunder ; and hither I have asked you to help me to carry the 
bread to sustain us when you are gone.’ * Thank you for the confidence you 
have reposed in me, it shall not be abused,’ replied I ; and in recording this 
incident, after so many years, | feel that | am not committing a breach of faith; 
on the contrary, that it is but an act of justice to demonstrate the confiding- 
ness of the Spaniards in those who they imagine are deserving of it. ‘This 
true anecdote affords a proof of the cootrivances they were SS to resort to, 
in order to insure the very necessaries of life during the late deplorable civil 
war. So we crept out of the escondrijo, and thus my adventure with the 


midnight, only two hours before we reached it, and went to a large village, — 


| 
| 
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and-so, who had paid four or five reals for such permission ; and on condi- 
tion that he or she should recite a certain number of prayers at stated times 


and places. ‘The arca, or huge wooden chest, is a piece of furniture rarely | 


absent from the most humble dwellings. It answers the purpose of a chest of 
drawers, and whatever linen the owners have is there deposited, as well as 
other things to which value is attached. The arca is generally oblong and 
deep, it usually stands upon feet, and is often more than two yards in length 
and three or four feet wide ; sometimes it is strengthened by brass or iron 
clamps at the corners. There are several Spanish proverbs or sayings in 
which the arca figures, such as—En arca de avariento el diablo yace dentro, 
the devil lies in a covetous man’s chest.” 

These two specimens are as sufficient to exhibit the nature of the work as 
if we gave fifty ; and with them, therefore, we take our leave of a production 
of great variety of incident and exemplification of manners. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF “ TALE ”-BEARING! 
A RECOLLECTION OF THOMAS HOOD 

The sad recollection which mingle with the memory of Thomas Hood seem 
to us to belong to and form a portion of his living nature ; there is a dash of 
whim mingled with even the most serious reflections and melancholy regrets 

In our last number we alluded to what he said in explaining his religious sen- 
timents, and relating to a mutual friend, Mrs. E . Inthe residence of that 
lady, whose Nea was one of Hood's warmest friends, he was frequently 
domiciled ; and, as was the usual consequence of his pleasantries, the especial 
favourite of the juvenile branches of the family ; with whom something very 
like the following story occurred. 

Hood was sitting at the back parlour-window on a fine autumnal evening. 
looking out upon the grounds, consisting of shrubbery, paddock and meadow 
beyond. He was surrounded and climbed over by his young playmates, who 
were clamorous for “ another tale!" ‘** Well,’”’ said Hood, ** what shall it be 
about 1” ‘ Why, about the cow ;” replied one of his auditors, seeing that 
useful animal by the gate, looking wistfully into the inner paddock * Very 
well, the cow be it,’’ answered Hood ; and the tale, invented on the spur of 
the moment, ran somewhat thus : 

Once upon a time, do you observe, the cow got tired of being alone in the 
meadow, Sthough the grass was fresh and sweet, and she had nothing 


to do but to feed and ruminate in a happy peaceful manner ; and to yield,|' 


which was a great relief and pleasure to her, a pail of milk every night and 
morning for the children’s suppers and breakfasts—and a little cream skimmed 
off for mamma's tea. But she was not. as I have informed you, quite contented 
with her lot ; for she longed to have a run in master’s own little paddock 
which was closer mown and nearer the house, almost in company with the fami- 
ly. So she watched her opportunity, just at Crammy is doing now (look at 
her!) ; and when there was a breeze of wind, which shook the latch, she push- 
ed the gate open with her head, and marched in. But, alas, she was not quick 
enough ; and just as she was scudding through, the wind blew the gate to with 
a bang. caught the poor cow's tail, and fairly knocked it off by the very root. 
“Oh,” cried the cow, “this is getting into master’s pretty paddock indeed ; 
how can I shew myself—what canI do! I am desperately ashamed to be 
seen anywhere, but particularly in the master’s nice paddock, without a tail.’ 
So she gazed about and about in great perplexite ; till at last she noticed the 
pump and water trough in the corner yonder. “Ah,” said she, ‘I think I can 
manage it—this willdo!’ So she went and broke off the pump handle, and 
stuck it on behind her for a tail; after which she set to looking in the trough 
(the water being as clear asa glass, and never muddied nor splashed about by 
the children,) to observe how it fitted her. Now, whilst she was absorbed in 
this contemplation, Betty, the housemaid,who was scouring the steps and stone 
area, walked up to the pump to draw some water, and being heedless, or think- 
ing perhaps of something else (for there wes a blackbird, or a thrush, or she 
could not tell what, stirring in the hedge), she caught hold of the pump-handle 
and began pumping away with all her might. You may readily suppose that 
this action was extremely disagreeable to the cow ; and she immediately re- 


sented the assault by kicking up her heels much higher than her horns, and/| 


galloping off like mad—leaving Betty with the handle in her hand, her pail 
upset, and herself screaming with the fright, from which it was a good while 
before she recovered. 

In the mean time, the cow came to a standstill, and began ruminating again 
what she should do for a tail. All at once she beheld, at the area-door, the 
broom with which Betty had been scrubbing the stone. ‘ Aha!” said she 
“this is the very thing. There is a fine whisk for the flies ; and won’t [ look 
like Jupiter or Europe,when I have got such a handsome new broom for a tail ?’ 
So she snatched it up, and fastened it on. But at that exact moment, Betty 
returned fromthe pump in a terrible pet at having been served as she had been 
by the fling of the cow ; and when she saw that the creature had made free 
with her besom too, she fell iato a desperate passion, and tore it from her flank, 
to lay it about her back and shoulders without mercy. The poor cow was again 
obliged to take to flight, and ran away from the broomstick as fast as her st 
would carry her. ‘ Upon my word,”’ she said, “this getting up a tail is not so 
easy ajob. I wonder what I shall do next to be able to appear respectably 
and genteelly in my master’s best paddock !” Well, it so happened that her 
master just then returned from a day’s shooting, with a leash of partridges, a 
hare, two rabbits, a snipe, and a land-rail in his game-bag. He threw them 
down proudly enough, for it was seldom he killed half so many, and set his gun 
up in the corner for John to carry away and clean. ‘‘ Now,” thought the cow, 
“if [could but stick on that beautiful gun for a tail, wouldn’t it astonish the 
natives! Look at ail that shining steel, and brass, and silver ; at that polished 
stock for a sweep at the end, and at those pretty little ornaments at the bottom 
of the barrel. Ah! that would set the fashion, or nothing would.” So she 
tovk advantage of John’s back being turned for an instant to pick up the bag ; 
and, hastily snapping up the piece, she stuck it on behind, and rushed intb the 
shrubbery, on her road into the paddock again. Vain as a peacock, she swung 
her tail from side to side, and gave a moo of unlimited satisfaction. But woe’s 
me ! there is no finery in this world which does not bring some care with it, 
especially if we are very vain of it. As the gun took a swing on one side, it 


| bursing powder with it, into the poor cow’s buttock. And then, what did 


| steak at Jast.”” 

|| IP [Such was the playful invention of Thomas Hood, and the good humour 
'with which he enjoyed the effects of his moving tale on his young auditory. 
| We would be bound to assert, that their applause gave him as wea. pleasure 
as the panegyrics upon his happiest efforts by all the critics in the empire. At 
‘any rate, we have repeated the story to the best of our abilities ; and have only 
to point its moral against the dangerous consequences of tail-bearing. The 
‘indomitable pleasantry, reminding us of Sir Thomas More, which remained 
‘with our friend to the lest, was marked, alas! in the last letter we received 
‘from him. We had written of a severe illness ; and the answer was, “| am 
‘sorry to hear of your dangerous attack, and rejoice that it is passed : as for me, 


‘I have been so near Death's door, since | saw you, that I heard the creaking of 
the hinges.” Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


HARROWGATE. 
BY HENRY CURLING, ESQ. 

What scenes of life have we not beheld at Harrowgate ! what days of ro- 
‘mance, and nights of revelry and excitement. have we not passed at the far- 
famed Dragon, even a quarier of a century back, when on that bare, Scotchi- 
fied looking common, were assembled, in the huge stone-built halls, with their 
‘terraces and gardens, which constituted the hotels of the place, half the fash- 
‘ion and beauty of the kingdom ; where the great sporting men of the day met ; 
‘where mothers trotted out their daughters in all their charms, and country 
squires (who had mentally resolved 1o be unconnubial) learnt the trick of wiv- 
ing ; where fortunes were won by the turn-up card by old dowagers, whilst 
their “ radiant and exquisite daughters” lost their hearts to some lord of sash 
‘and epaulette in the dance. 

The Dragon at Harrowgate (in those days) was unlike any other fable d'hote 
of the time ; it was more like some nobleman’s seat, where the elile of the 
world of fashion had been invited to spend the summer months. A constant 
‘succes: ion of guests were continually arriving and departing ; and there were 
|personages whose names were familiar amongst the aristocracy of the land, 
and where, consequently, in place of the pinched and crabbed manners of the 
‘present day, were to be found hearty old English manners, sociality, good feel- 
ling.and jollity. 

be Uragon was the house for those who came to seek for pleasure and 
amusement. Amongst the other diversions got up to beguile time, high play 
was constantly resorted to, and the card-room was usually filled with players at 
this period, with very little intermission during the tweoty-four hours. There 
they sat—that infatuated and devoted clique—hour after hour in a recess to 
the right of the long room, which was called the ‘** Tea-room.” Some dozen 
\tables were filled with the oddest of all oddities of the play-men of the turf, 


ithe most celebrated sporting characters of that day, and perhaps the most deter- 
jmined amongst the gentlemen gamblers in England. They were also sur- 
\rounded and attended, during their orgies, by a whole fraternity of betters,— 
‘men who with cat-like watch, hovered over and flitted from table to table com- 
puting the chances, and calculating the odds of the different games. 

So absorbed were some of the sporting part of the company in this vice, that 
we have known men pass a whole season in the card-room, with slight inter- 
mission, seated at those tables, morning, noon, and night. Whist constituted 
their world ; and their utmost idea of happiness on this side of the grave, con- 
sisted by four honours and the odd trick. One or two of these devotees we re- 
‘member, with parchment visage, and ‘ lack-lustre eyes,” whe would scarce 
igive themselves time to eat, allowing but little for repose, and none for exer- 
cise. These persons would jump up at the sound of the dressing bell, make 
a hasty toilet, rush down stairs again, and even win or lose large sums in 
the short space of time before the bell again sounded for dinner. Whilst at 
table they would bolt their meals in a state of feverish excitement, consequent 
upon their gaming propensities, make sundry high bets over their and 
claret; and then, again, when the tables were drawn, they would rush to the 
card-room, and, spending the watches of the night in play, refuse to move till 
the serving maids of the establishment, coming down to set the apartments in 
order, forced them to their pillows. 

We remember a lady of rank, who, after a life spent at the card-table, died 
with the pack in her hand As regularly as the season came round, she drove 
to the Dragon with her lovely daughters, desired the postilion, after setting 
down herself and imperials, totake the young ladies into a boarding-school ; 
after which, returning the bow of the obsequious host and shaking hands with 
the various parties she was acquainted with, she would walk straight into the 
card-room, cut in, and commeuce play. 

We also knew a devoted son of the clergy, one of the finest preachers of the 
day, who was wont to treat his congregation with a sermon during morning 
service, upon the enormity of gaming ; after which, he would ascend his cur- 
ricle, drive to the Dragon, and pass the entire remainder of the sabbath behind 
the closed blinds of the card room, absorbed body and soul in whist, or setting 
the fee-simple of his living upon a turn ofthe dice-box. 

We recollect a rich Indian nabob, who successively lost three fortunes at 
Harrowgate, Cheltenham, and Buxton. * 

It was, however, highly amusing (at this period) to take an occasional glance 
at the countenances of these devotees, and watch the ebb and flow of their 
several fortunes. Lady , who, [ have before said, died at the card-table, 
would at times have her lap filled with bank-notes, which she had no leisure 
to count. This lady was wont to play frequently for acool hundred a game, 
and at the same time bet with those near her table. Nay, we have heard, that 
vn one occasion she continued playing two whole nights end days at piquet 
with a German noble, to whom she lost a large sum, when quitting the tables 
to join the company assembled at supper, after a ball, she nearly fainted from 
exhaustion and chagrin. 

Quietly, and with determined perseverance, would the devoted slaves of 
this absorbing vice continue their incessant cutting, dealing, shuffling, and 
playing. Hour after hour through the day were the sun’srays excluded from 
their pallid features, and hour after hour, during the night, they pursued the 
same employment. The orchestra brayed out its joyous strains unheard or 
vomarked—the merry dance was kept vp in the Tea-room, beside which they 
played—the waltz was ended, the supper over—and still, diamonds, hearts, - 
\spades, and clubs, seemed to afford renewed interest every moment. ; 

Harrowgate, like many other watering places, has fallenaway. It was in 
our nonage that we used to visit it in its palmy state; during the chequered 
light of maturer years we have lost sight of that and other es of amuse- 


struck into one of the prickly shrubs (which Georgy would not touch, though 


Jment. But once, we returned to this place after a long interval, and it seem- 


4 
q alcalde’s daughter. Around my room were several roughly painted portraits! it were full of gooseberries) and a branch unfortunately caught and pulled the 
t of saints, and engravings of a similar nature ; this was the case in most of the) trigger! Bang went the gun, and sent every drop of the shot, and the 
f houses, however miserable, in the parts of Spain I visited. By the bed side, 
4 too, in the humblest dwellings, there was generally a little glass or earth en 
f receptacle for holy water, perhaps dry and overspreed with a cobweb, being a 
. melancholy proof that a long time had elapsed since the bed had been occupied 
: by its pious owner. Frequently, too, was to be seen affixed to the walla pa 
pal bull, all yellow with age and speckled by fly-marks, granting permission to 
eat meat and lacticinios, or milk-diet, during Lent, to Senor or Senora So- 
r 
| 
| 
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ed that oi met the ghosts of our departed joys. A new race had sprung up, |about 50 ponnds of iron were secured to his feet, coucealed by the hammock in 
pose of sinking it. The corpse was then ex- 


—mirth and jollity seemed banished. The roar of mirth no longer was heard which it was wrapped, for the pur 

at the tables. The card-room was deserted,—the billiard-rooms were empty ; tended upon a plank on the rail at the gangway, and all the crew were gathered 
and although there seemed a decent sprinkling of guests at the hotels, com- jaround to witness the solemn rites. 

red with the choice and master spirits of former times, the assemblage was The hardy crew were much affected, the furrows in their sunburnt faces were 

a quakers’ meeting : they appeared ~‘ to have lost all mirth, and foregone al! |wet with tears, and these sons of Neptune, who had braved the terrors of the 

custom of exercise.” It is indeed, as Mrs Trollope observes, always igale, the merciless freaks of the seas, and who had battled with the great Le- 

viathan in his own native element, now stood weeping by the corpse of one 


the who and not the where that maket the difference of enjoyments in a_ 
‘who had been a good shipmate and a true sailor. The Mate, as he read the 


public place. The waters smelt as villanously as ever ; the heather bloomed|| 
upon the common, where stood the various inns, but the spirit of the place was |service, could not disguise his feelings, and his utterance was choked by the 


gone with its former visitors ; the pegs had slipped, the music ceased, and |throbbings of grief. 
Harrowgate (as a place of amusement) was naught. | Never before had I beheld such atruly solemn group. The Captain was on 
In former days, the road before the terrace of the Dragon presented a most ‘he quarter-deck, when the man at the mast-head cried out, ** there she blows,” 
animated scene, being filled, after breakfast, with gay equipages—fours-in-hand the usual intimation of a whale’s appearance. The Captain examined the fish 
curricles, and tandems ; whilst whole bevies of ladies and attendant cavaliers'|by the help of his spyglass, and pronounced it to be a large sperm whale. He 
were to be seen mounting their palfreys, to excursionize to the various places of, immediately sang out * Fill away, fill away the maintopsail; heave that fel- 
interest in the neighnourhood ; added to which, there was always some device ||low overboard, and clear away the boats.” 
or divertissement got up by the master of the revels, to pass away the long} The body disappeared in an instant with plank and all, and the boats lowered 
age between the morning meal and the dinner hour At one part of the sea- with as much haste, and in half an hour were again engaged in battling with 
son, races were held upon the common, and if the running was not quite the monsters of the deep. 
so good as at Newmarket or Doncaster, the fun was greater: the genteel at-| The next day the prayer-book was found under the windlass open at this 
tendance and elegant equipages on the course, made the scene gay and anima- passage,—** And they that do business on the mighty waters.” 
ted in the extreme. Most of the visitors at the different hotels were wont to | Such are the diversities and chequered scenes witnessed during a life at sea. 
drive to the heath, on such occasivns ; besides which, maoy of the gentry living | Here was a sudden transition from a death scene to one of slaughter. 
around, made a point of frequenting these races. Almost all were known to A “WHALING” INCIDENT IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 
each other, and the lone common, with its Scotchified belt of pines on one side, ee hy Sa 5 
and the extensive and well-wooded view on the other, appeared like the scene | The thrilling cry of “there she blows” might have been heard one fine sum - 
in Scott's ** Old Mortality,” when Lady Magaret Bellenden and her party at He 7 be afternoon in July, 18—, on board of the ship ,eruising on Japan. 
tended at the Wappershaw. Rural sports for the amusement of the more | "There she blows, = le pr Re ied out by the men stationed at the mast- 
rustic gathering, were also carried on with some spirit after the races, and be- | ead, and “where away” was the immediate response from the officer of the 
tween the heats. Bumpkins were to be seen chasing pigs with soaped tails deck. 
at one part, while strapping wenches ran a wel! contested race fora chemisette “| Two points on the lee-quarter, Sir, and about three miles off,” was again 
after which, rough-headed louts clambered up a greased pole for the leg of icalled out by the mast-head men. an 
mutton which bid defiance to their efforts at its top. ‘Then there were jingling,| , 1% Captain, who had now come on deck, ordered the ship's course to be 
matches, in which some nineteen fellows, being blindfolded, were stagted to directed to the spot, and spyglass in hand he mounted aloft, the better to dis- 
catch the twentieth, whose eyes were uncovered, and who was accommodated |°°™ the movements of the fish ; it proved to be a large whale of the Sperma- 
with a sheep-bell tied between his legs Men also were bribed to plunge their |e"! Species, and as he laid motionless on the surface of the deep, was at inter- 
heads for half-crowns in tubs of water, till they were half-drowned, and sub- vals spouting clouds of water to the skies. 
sequently to dive into bags uf flour and grope for shillings, till they were half. Lines were coiled in the boats, harpoons and lances made ready, the boats 
choked. Besides there were many other rural sports and diversions, since re- | Were singing by the tackles, and the crew standing by ready to jump in. 
fined away, voted vulgar, and forgotten. _| Soon the order to heave the maintopsail aback was followed by the lowering 
We remember many specimens of the English Esquire of the old school and manning of the boats, which, with the fleetness of dolphin, soon left the 
too, who used to visit this watering place every season,—gentlemen with maa-||S!P behind ; when they had reached the spot the animal had “ gone down.” 
ners as peculiar to their day, and as refined, as their costume of a former cen- The boats accordingly were separated, and ‘laid on theiroars.” 1 wes at the 
tury was quaint and characteristic—gentlemen of the Grandison school, who |ime attached to the Captain’s boat, and in my avocation of harpooner was 
would keep their hats in the air whilst addressing a lady ; and conduct her jstanding on the “clumsy cleet,” anxiously locking for the appearance of the 
into @ room, not tucked under one arm like a coun'ry lass at a hop, but hand in looki 
hand, as if just about to lead off in the minuet de la cour,—gentlemen, who)| In about twenty minutes he showed himself, and a fierce looking fellow he 
would no more think of sitring down to dinner without donning their ribbed||%8%- Tbe greater part of him being of a milky white colour, whicn denotes s 
iy 7 ‘great age, and consequently much viciousness. He came up a little nearer to 


ilks, than th ld i i 
ovr boat than he did to the rest, and as our chance was obviously the best we_ 


buckled tops, quaint-cut blue coats, pomatummed side locks, and well tied pig- 
toile. pulled abead. 
Others again there were, rough, eccentric humourists, hearty old bucks,.| received orders to peak my oar and “‘ stand up," which I acconfingly 
rough and ready as Squire Western himself, and speaking in a dialect as pro ||“! seizing my harpoon at the time. On he came at rather a fast rate, some- 
vincial as the clodpoles on their estates,—characters now no longer to be met. thing having disturbed him, and by the time I was ready he was within dart, 
with, and who seemed the last of their race. There were also several varie- | - Give it to him my boy, the Captain cried, which I had no sooner done than 
ties of the Buck Parson, with here end there a representative of the Old Sol- our boat was in the air, shattered into a hundred pieces. Two of the oarsmen 
dier of halfa century previous to the Peninsular triamphs,—warriors who were |“ Bever saw afterwards, and a third was so dangerously wounded that he died 
majors on full pay when they cried for more pap “ in the nurses’ arms,” and||When he was about being hifted up the ship's side. The Captain, myself, and 
who were wont to set their squadrons in the field when the most arduous duties [he other man came down “a flying,” as they say, but had received no material 
of the dragoon officer consisted in carrying three and four bottles beneath his| {JY which was doubtless owing to the woale moving so fast, that his flukes 
belt nightly, with a proper and dignified deportment 'jwhen he struck had passed by the part of the boat I was standing in, and had 
Many of the great sporting characters of the day also had seats in the vicini- dealt the blow amidships immediately under these poor fellows. ‘ 
ty of Harrowgate. These gentlemen would often drive over, mix in the amuse-' nage by wy 
ments of the company, and carry off their friends to their homes. The grea was aso stove, ane 
sportsman of his day (Thornton) brought his hawks upon one osietnien,” sl on and struck, they were likewise stove. We had now but one boat more, and 
flew them upon the common ; after which he invited the assemblage to return |*## with three crews in it which rendered it impossible to pull. The ship 
with him to Thornville Royal, and entertained them with a degree of splendour |°°™™g Up we were taken on board ; we got another boat down, manned it and 
net Glitin'daes ta chien Gave. '|we went off again in pursuit, and the first lance the Captain darted killed the 
The Colonel, indeed, lived in a style of almost regal magnificence at that! whale, After all this orl brings six shillings per gallon. 
period ; his hawks, hounds, and stud have perhaps never been equalled before (CHARACTER AND HABITS OF THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDERS. 
or since. He was the wittiest man of his day, too; uo table at which he sat | There is no nation in the known world among whom will be found such di- 
but was in a roar from beginning to end of the feast, and his hospitality was |versified traits of character as those existing among the inhabitants of the 
excercised in a style peculiar to himself and his generous spirit ; magnams of |South Seas. 
port and claret, holding a dozen bottles each, graced the festive board, and #! Colour the same, language similar, manners and customs partially alike, but 
loving cup revolved around, containing a dozen of champagne in its capacious |still among them exists the most different feelings as regards the Supreme 
depths. On these occasions there was no lack of amusement; the Colonel s |Being, which is acknowledged to be the foundation of all Society, inasmuch as 
voice made the halls echo to the hunter's cry, and as “ his eye begot occasion! some of them are sunk to the lowest grades of ignorance and barbarism, re- 
for his wit,” his joyous spirit turned everything to mirth. The very spirit of |fusing every inducement offered them by the respective missions to lay aside 
fun twinkled in his laughing visage. He seemed as if he could have * jested’ their savage customs and conform to the rules of civil life, but with savage ob- 
in an hospital, and moved wild laughter in the throat of death.” Perhaps some) stinacy pertaining to their old and disgraceful habits, too gross to be pictured 
of our readers may, even yet, remember the circumstances of the great pt to the civilized mind, whilst on the other hand, particularly among the Sand- 
8 Hall, of wich and Society Islanders, we find a direct reverse. They anxiously endea- 
Yorkshire, to his seat in Wiltshire, when he made a progress through the lan ur to habituate themselves to the customs extant with Christians, and evinc- 
whippers-in, and grooms with various packs of dogs, as celebrated in that coun | No doubt but a surer and more decided reformation would take — were 
ty ; the in attire, not for the drawback, sv common in newly discovered lands, that of the great 
carrying the hawks ed upon their frames ; after them marched the trainers) |influx of foreigners of a degenerate and immoral character, chiefly scape-gal- 
with a whole squadron of thorough-breds, racers, hunters, and hackneys ; then’ /lows and i who re seek an asylum from the laws which thoy eee 
followed the greyhounds in their clotts—that famous breed whose portraits are| broken in their respective countries. " 
still to be seen—boat carriages and equipages of every sort, together with!| It has an extremely bad effect on the morals of the natives generally, and 
terriers, water-dogs and spaniels, accompanied by innumerable serving-mea.|/forms an insurmountable barrier to the efforts of the missions. his alarming 
dog-carts, and baggage-waggons bringing up the rear. We might indeed sup- |tendency to degenerate instead of enlightening these poor ‘natives could in a 
be erase in which green) manner be counteracted by the respective governments removing the princi- 
is partridge-co coat, was an actor arrowgate ; but the pals. 
above must suffice. A stigma on their general character so often remarked and dwelled upon 
— navigators, is the propensity evinced by them for thieving. It appears thou 


NOTES UPON VOYAGES ROUND THE WORLD. __ that their depredations are strictly confined to Europeans, for in their general 


BETWEEN THE YEARS 1837 anp 1842. intercourse with one another I have reasons to believe that thefts do not so fre- 


THE BURIAL AT SEA, DURING A WHALING VOYAGE. ‘quently happen as among our own nations. 
The colors were half-mast at the peak, the courses had been hauled up, the} Great allowance should be made for the foibles of these poor islanders 
beer hove aback, and the bell was solemnly tolling ; all tokens that the |whose minds are overpowered with the glare of objects equally new to them 


A some deceased mariner was about to be committed to the deep. as they are captivating. 
body had been laid out, and enveloped in a hammock and sewed u Stealing among civilized nations may well be considered as denoting a cha- 
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racter stained with moral turpitude, with avarice unrestrained by the known 
rules of right, but among these islanders the thefts so frequently committed 
may be traced to less culpable motives. They arise solely from an intense 
curiosity or desire to possess something which they had not been accustomed 
to before, and belonging to a people so different from themselves. ‘ 
When these islanders were first visited by European navigators, the natives’ 
had not the slightest idea as regarded tradic, nor could any be communicated | 
to them, but now the case is far different, barter is their sole pursuit, children/ 
at the age of 6 to 7 learn from the parents how many oranges to give for a head 
of tobacco or piece of iron hoop. 
Others may be seen when the Captain is trading on the beach selling the | 
same article over end over again, and instead of delivering it to the boat's crew 
taking a short circuit and then again selling it. But almost everything is bought 
at an exceeding low ratio. The following summary | give as an example :— 
Arrow Root 2s. per hundred cwt. 
Sugar 4s. per hundred cwt. 
Pine Apples and Melons 1 cent per dozen. 
Oranges 1s. per hundred. 
Hogs, weighing 5 and 600 lbs., 4s. and 5s. 
Ducks 6 cents a piece. 
Poultry 3 cents per pair, &c &c. 
The reason that everything is in such profusion and abundance is that most 
of them having been introduced by early navigators, have been suffered to 
grow unmolested, they preferring to adhere to their primitive food. 
The most of them waste their lives in a state of indolence, feasting from 
morning till night. ‘These feasts are attended with dancing and singing, chiefly 
of a martial kind, and all kinds of excesses and debaucheries committed. 
No solemnity or public business is performed without these interludes. 
They employ but little foresight and scarcely exert any industry to secure | 
that which is necessary for their sapport, and if it was not for the exuberant 
supply afforded them by nature they certainly would be in a destitute condition 
One feature which presents itself to the European visitor is their simple 
habits ; and it is singular to think how soon we become enamoured with the)) 
thought of natural society, and in moments of contemplation wish to be loung,, 
among people of a primitive cast e. 
The thousand evils which crowd upon us in social life, are known not here.|, 
no vulgar wretchedness as seen in crowded cities, no squalid diseases. There) 
is nothing of aristocratic contumely, and the laws of nature are only slightly) | 
regulated by convention or necessity. But it is in vain to moralize, for this 
will not change habits, manners, or morals. 


» What now, amongst the Germans, strikes every liberal lover of his country, 
every man who has no motive but to see the truth and spread it, especially in 
our own beloved country! He sees a simple and less feverish state of ex- 
istence 
equal distribution of property. He sees a less convulsive straining after the 
accumulation of enormous fortune. He sees a less incessant devotion to the 
mere business of money-making, and consequently a less intense selfishness of 
spirit, a more genial and serene enjoyment of life, a more intellectual embel- 
lishment of it with music and domestic entertainment. He sees the means of 
existence kept by the absence of ruinous taxation, of an enormous debt reck- 
less and lavishly piled on the public shoulders, by the absence of restrictions 
on thé importation of articles of food, cheap and easy of acquisition. He sees, 
wherever he goes, in great cities or smal] towns, every thing done for the pub- 
lic enjoyment. Public walks, beautifully planted, and carefully accommoda- 
ted with seats at convenient distances for the public to rest at leisure. He 
sees these walks laid out wherever it be possible. Old town-walls and ram- 
partsare converted into promenades, commanding, by their elevation, the 
finest prospects over town and country. The whole of city or town is encir- 
cled by them. ‘Thus the old as well as the young can ascend from the heat. 
and dust, and hurry of the streets, and enjoy the freshest air, and the most 
lively and yet soothing scenes in the streets below on one hand, or gaze into 
the green fields and hills around. It is delightful to see, on fine days, the grey- 
headed fathers of acity thus seated on these airy walks, beneath their fa- 
vourite limes, and enjoying their chat together over old times ; while, within 
a few steps of home, their eyes can still wander over those distant scene- 
whither their feet no longer can carry them. If there be an old castle in the 
suburbs of any of their towns, it is not shut up; but its gardens, and its very 
walls, and courts, and fosses, are laid out in lovely walks, and the whole place 
is made the favourite resort and enjoyment of the whole population. There a 
coffee-house or cassino is sure to be found ; and there, beneath the summer 
trees, old and young, rich and poor, sit and partake of their coffee, wine, and 
other refreshments ; while some old tower near is converted into an orchestra, 
and send down the finest music for the general delight. He sees all sorts of 

lens, even to the royal ones, and ail sorts of estates, kept open for the pub- 


SIMPLE AND CHEAP AMUSEMENTS IN GERMANY | 
| 


He sees a greater portion of popular content diffused by a more| ,; 


lly and so resolutely crossed, rallied his routed horsemen, and placing him- 
self at their head, charged, in his old hussar style, with the full determina- 
tion of restoring, if possible, that equal footing with the enemy which had 
| hitherto been so gallantly maintained. . The French firmly stood their 
ground, and the charge proved ineffectual. As Blucher and his followers 
iretired to rally, they were rapidly pursved by the French cuirassiers, At 
ithis moment, the Prince’s fine grey charger—a present from the Prince Re- 
gent of England—was mortally wounded by a shot, in its left side, near the 


jsaddle-girth. On experiencing a check to his speed, Blucher spurred, when 


ithe animal, still obedient to the impulse of his gallant master, made a few 
convulsive plunges forward ; but on fecling that his steed was rapidly losing 
strength, and perceiving at the same time the near approach of the cuiras- 
siers, he cried out to his aid-de camp: ‘ Nostitz, now | am lost! At that 
moment, the horse fell from exhaustion, rolling upon its righ side, and half 
burying its rider under its weight. Count Nostitz immediately sprang from 
his saddle, and holding his bridle in his left hand—for his horse had not been 
dangerously wounded—he drew his sword, firmly resolved to shed, if necessa.. 
ry, the last drop of his blood in defending the precious life of his revered gene® 
ral. Scarcely had he done so when he saw the cuirassiers rushing forward to 
the charge. Toattractas little as possible their attention, he remained motion- 
less. Most fortunately, the rapidity with which the cuirassiers advanced 
amidst the twilight, already sensibly obscured by the fallen rain, precluded 
them from recognizing, or even particularly remarking the group, although 
they swept so closely by that one of them rather rcughly brushed the aid- 
de-camp’s horse. Shortly afterwards, the Prussian cavalry rallied and re- 
formed, in their turn began to drive back the French. Again the thunder 
of their hoofs approached, and again the flying host whirled past the mar- 
shal and his anxious friend; whereupon the latter, eagerly watching his op- 
portunity, as the pursuers came on, darted forward, and seizing the bridle of 
a non-commissioned officer of the 6th uhlans, named Scheider, ordered him 
and some files immediately following, to dismount and assist in saving the 
prince. Five or six powerful men now raised the heavy dead charger, 
while others extricated the fallen hero, senseless and almost immoveable. In 
this state they placed him on the non-commissioned officer’s horse. Just 
as they moved off, the enemy was again pressing forward with renewed 
speed, and Nostitz had hardly time to lead the Marshal—whose senses were 
gradually returning—to the nearest infantry, which gladly received the 


party, and retiring in perfect order, bade defiance to the attacks of its pur- 
suers’” Capt. Siborne’s History ef the War. 


Imperial Parliament. 


MEDICAL REFORM. 
House of Commons, May 7. 
Sir JAMES GRAHAM moved that his Physic and Surgery Bill he recom- 
‘mitted, in order that he might make in it sqme alterations rendered necessary 
by the irreconcileable differences between the College of Surgeons and the 
General Practitioners.” He explained the intended alterations— 
The general practitioners are a very numerous and very powerful body ; and 
if the cumplete constituent power in the College of Surgeons were transferred 
‘to them, he feared that in a short time the elected Council would reflect only 
‘the general practitioners, whuv would gupplant the surgeons ; whereas to the 
\* pure snrgeons” has been assigned the great duty of teaching the highest 
\branch of this noble profession ; and it is by the College of Surgeons that the 
bounds of science are extended. At the same time, be allowed, that although | 
ithe eon urged by the general practitioners against the College may. be 
exaggerated, yet some of the precautions which they desire may rightly be 
granted. ‘ The general practitioners state, with respect to placidg the exam- 
mation of persons in their own station in the power of the surgeons, that it is 
the interest of the surgeons to degrade the general stacdard of the qualification 
of general practitioners ; and that asthe level of the general practitioners was 
reduced, so the comparative heads of the profession would be exalted. Some 
|precautions ought to be taken against such an abuse of power and authority 
jon the part of the College of Surgeons [| have come to the conclusion that it 
is indispensably necessary to maivtain the interests of the general practiti@ners, 
and to secure the dignity of that portion of the profession bs the maintenance 
jof a high level and standard of qualification for this branch of the profession ; 
jand that it is upon the whole expedient to incorporate the general practitioners.” 
‘The charter would be granted by the Crown, according to the Royal pferogative, 
iby his advice. This decision will give great facilitiesfor attempting to intro- 
‘duce some alterations, and for securing what are ebjects of great public impor- 
|tance : the connexion between medica! students and the incorporated colleges 
‘neecs not be dissolved ; and the entrance into the profession may be by one 
portal only, whatever the future destination of the sludent. He contemplated 
‘three colieges,—" College of Physicians,” the “ College of Surgeons,” and 
the * Collegt of General Practitioners’ He proposed to form a Board, com- 
jposed of (say) six members of the College of Physicians and six Members of 


ithe College of Surgeons, as Examiners, before whom every candidate for 


i¢ observation and passage through them; he sees the woods and forests all ladmission into the profession must present himself, at the age if not less than 


_ to the foot and spirit ofthe delighted lover of nature and of solitude. ‘twenty two 
e sees all public amusements ahd enjoyments, as theatrical and musical)|),. i, Board of Examiners. 


‘The control of the curriculum of education would be exercised 
Then | propose, that the general practitivners 


representations, the very highest of this kind, kept cheap and accessible to all.| 5, 41; appoint another Boarc of Examiners, composed exclusively of general 


There are no operas there, with boxes let at £300 per annum, with seats in!| 


practitioners ; and if a student of the age of twenty two seeks to become a 


the pit at half a guinea each. Twenty-pence is the price of gentility itself; ‘general practitioner, the Examiners of the Colleges of Surgeons and Physicians 


and for fivepeuce may be heard, and ina good place, the finest operas per- 
formed, by the finest singers in the country. For fourpeuce may be attended! 
the finest out-of-door concerts of Strauss or Lanner in the capital of Austria it- 
self. He sees education kept equally cheap in schoo] and university, kept 


would grant the permission to go before the Examiners of the College of Gene- 
ral Practitioners. With regard to the Colleges of Surgeon and Physicians, I 
propose that at the age of twenty six the student may also go before another 
Board of Examiners: if he seeks to become a surgeon, he shall go before the 


within theseach of all, forthe free ‘use of all; and the — so _systema-|/ it zaminers of the College of Surgeons at the age of twenty six ; and if he 
tized, as to answer the various requirings of every varied class or profession.) W446 19 be a physician, he shall at that age go before the Examiners of the 


He sees the church kept cheap, and the church open and free to one man as 
wellas another, without pews and property, where all should be open, the 
common meeting-place of the common family, before the common Father. 
He sees no church-rates imposed on stubbori and refractory consciences, but 
a voluntary contribution left to the voluntary attender of divine service. He 
sees musical and singing societies encouraged amongst the people, where the 
working classes, when the labours of the day are done, can meet and enjoy a 
refining treat. He sees these civilizing and refining influences extended 
over the open-air enjoyments of the Sundays and holidays of the common 

ple in city and country. German Experiences, by William Howitt 


BLUCHER AT QUATRE BRAS. 
“* Blucher himself, seeing that the fate of the day deepended solely on the 
chanee of the cavalry at hand succeeding, while there was yet fight, in 
hur ling back the French columns into the valley which they had so sudden-, 


College of Physicians.” To the charter of incorporation for the general prac- 
titioners full concurrence has been given by the Apothecaries’.Company ; 
who have handsomely surrendered all the powers which they hold under the 
actof 1815. He proposed, therefore to repeal the Apothecaries’ Act ; and, 
altogether to abolish every vostige of that system of five years apprenticeship 
which has been thought so very objectionable, and so injurious to the character 
of the general practitioner. The powers of prosecuting unlicensed practitioners 
he should preserve intact, and transfer entire to the new College of General 
Practitioners. The new College must be represented in the Council of Health ; 
“J pro , therefore, that two of the College of General Practitioners, chosen 
by the Council, shall be members of the Council of Health. I must also say, 
that I think upon the whole I ought to supply an omission which | have hitherto 
made, and that the University of London ought to be represented to the Coun- 
cil of Health. I propose, that either the Chancellor or Vice-Chancellor of 
that University shall be a that Council.” The bill contained 


| 
I 
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‘to practice under restrictions, which it will |e possible for them easily to remove 
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clause exempting the Universities of Oxford : ind Cambridge from its operation ; 
the effect of that clause being to leave to ~ these Universities such power of 

ranting degrees as they now enjoy, so that their graduates would be entitled 
to practice throughout England and Wales, but excluded from practice in the 
Metropolis and within seven miles around it, by the privilege of the College 
of Physiciaus. *‘ | am happy to say that an arrangement has been made be 
tween those dodies. It will still be necessary "to retain in the bill a clause ex 
empting the Universities from the operation o. the measure ; but practically, 
the agreement, while it lasts, (and I hope it vwill be permanent,) will render 
that clause inoperative. The agreement bet' veen the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge and the College of Physicians is this—that after a party shal! 
have graduated in medicine and obtained th e degree of Doctor in either of 
those Universities, he shall,if he think fit, (anc | the temptation Is great to induce 
him to think fit,) come up to the College of P bysicians for examination ; which, 
on obtaining their diploma, will open Metrop olitan practice to him ; and at the! 
exammation assessors from the Universities i ure to be present and to take part 
in it.” One clause enabled the Council of !dealth ncé only to decide what in- 
stitutions are to be cousidered “ public instit utions” within the meaning of this 
act, but what form of testimonial shall be ne :essary to qualify the office-bearers 
in them, whether they shall be physicians, st irgeons, or general practitioners : 
“| think, that upon the whole that is an in vidious power to vest in the Coun- 
cil of Health. am disposed, therefore, to omit that provision, and to leave 
it to the operation of public opinion,and to t) xe various hospitals and institutions 


to decide which of the three classes or of 1 he particular candidates is best en- 


titled to their confidence” ‘There is some difficulty in immediately eying 
strict effect to the object of the bill, becau: se, while prospectively there will be 
only the three classes—physicians, surg eons, and general practitioners— 
retrospectively there are certain distinctions in different parts of the United 
Kingdom ; for instance, physicians entitled toa licence to practice ultra urbe. 
“ Due facilities, however, will be given to ; parties now exercising limited rights 


under the new charter; but in case of their not choosing to avail themselves 
of those facilities, I propose to introduce in to the register a particular mode. 
by which they will register their existing right, and retain it intact, nothing 
taken from it, nothing added to it ; but dur ing their lives they will be entitled 
to the full enjoyment of the exact privilege they now possess. For instance, 
a physician licentiate practising beyond tht: seven miles may register asa licen 

tiate ultra urbe ; a Scotch physician now practising in England will retain his 
existing legal right, but acquire no additional one by the new act.” He pro 

posed to prevent all ambiguity as to titles: ; simulation of unlicensed designations) 
would be a misdemeanour, and the title of “doctor” would be reserved to mem- 
bers of the College of Physicians. 

He would postpone the further coasideration of the bill till the middle 
of June, and as soon as possible he would lay on the table the new charter 
of incorporation ; so that plenty of time would be given to the country to 
consider the measure. He had done bis vest to settle the question ; and if he 
failed now, he should despair; which be did not yet do, having, with some 
inevitable exceptions, the concurrence of the physicians, surgeons, and general 
practitioners. 

Sir James Graham gave an outline of the charter for the College o 
General Practitioners— 

He proposed that the Council should consist of forty eight members ; that the 
qualification should be fifteen years of general practice ; that the constituent 
body voting for the election of the Cotncil should be general practitioners of 
ten years standing ; and with regard tc: the Council, that there must be - 
double qualification for the last fifteen years of membership of the College o 
sar and also of the apothecaries Company. 

r. WAKLEY averred, that the altered bill would cause very great dissatis 
faction. It complicated instead of simplifying the law. No person would be 
allowed to practice as a general practitioner unless he had undergone a second 
examintion before this new Board. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM interposed. Any person passing the necessary ex 
amination in Ireland or Scotland before the Joint Board of the College of Phy- 
sicians and the College of Surgeous of the two countries respectively, should 
be entitled to be registered as a general practitioner throughout the United 
Kingdom ; and no power was transferred from the Apothecaries Act of prose- 
cuting patties so registered for practising. 2 

Mr. WAKLEY—Then, of what value would the new charter of incorpora- 
tion be to the general practitioners ? It would be the mockery of a benefit. 
The going before a joint board of physicians and surgeons, of which the genera’ 
practitioners are declared unworthy to form a part, would degrade them. After 
some angry comments on the way in which 12,000 or 14.000 members of the 


the Royal College of Surgeons in England ; also, to investigate the circum- 
stances which led to the grant of an additional charter to the Council in 1843, 
and into the effects prodnced by the operation of that charter upon the inter- 
lests and professional rank of the great body of the members of the College.” 

| He staved, that he had been induced to take this step in consequence of a 
‘aumber of petitions which he had presented from members of the College in 
all parts of the kingdom. The history of the Collegeis one of abuse and in- 
justice. At the granting of the original charter in 1823, the whole tendency of 
ithe Council’s proceedings was to throw all the fees into their own hands, and 
to obtain a monopoly of the offices. As early as 1826, meetings of the pro- 
fession began, to protest against the conduct of the Council ; associations in 
opposition to it have multiplied: and Parliament has bren repeatedly peti- 
itoved on the subject. In 1834, Mr. Warburton obtained a Committee; and a 
\great mass of evidence was taken confirming the allegations against the gover- 
ining code. Nothing was done by the College to improve its constitution ; but 
the profession had every reason to expect they would obtain redress from that 
Houre. What, then, was their amazement, when they were informed, in 
(843, that a new charter had been granted to the College by the Crown, in 
which new privileges and extraordinary and unconstitutional powers were 
jconferred upon this council, whose condwct had been so universally con- 
j\demned ? He cited opinions adverse to the constitution of the College— 

| It is now admitted by every writer of eminence or ability, that medicine 
jand surgery constitute but one science, of which pharmacy and midwifery are 
important departments. But, by the extraordinary provisions of the new char- 
er, those members of the College of Sargeons who practise midwifery and 
pharmacy are excluded from the governing body of the College. This is a 
distinction caiculated to degrade the great body of medical practitioners in the 
icountry, and to stamp the practice of midwifery and medicine, as an inferior 
land degrading occupation. This distinction, too, is entirely a novelty in the 
profession. Such a distinction, it is true, was known in the by-laws of the 
Council of the College ; but, previously to this new charter, no such provision 
had received the sanction of the Crown, er was recorded in any statute. It is 


evidently is not: possibly some members of the Council may be; but Mr. 
|Guthrie, who was for five years President, has presented two petitions against 
‘it. In his petition of last year, he stated, that though in his collective capa- 
city he was compelled to accept the grant of the new charter, (a copy of which 
aad been laid on the table,) yet he considered several of the provisions to be 
ulliberal, exclusive, and unjust. In his petition this year, he sought for an 
paigety into the conduct of the Council ; and stated, that he was aware of 
the unfitness of the charter for the purpose for which it was intended, that 
jmany of the provisions were deceptive and illiberal in their nature, and that 
the proceedings of the Council had been despotic and unjust. Mr. Wakley 
jnoped that such an explanation would be given by the right honourable gentle- 
man as would preclude the necessity of the appointment of a Committee of 
jeer and that he would be prepared to say that such a charter would not 
continue to exist tothe annoyance of the profession. Even the majority of 
the Council complain that the duties thrust upon them are invidious. 

Sir James Grabam has referred to some slight alterations which he proposes 
ito make ; but the scheme, even as amended, isthe most absurd that it would 
be possible to make. Mr. Wakley proceeded to animadvert om the details and 
|working ef the charter— 
| ‘The counci] was empowered to elect 300 members into the class of Fellows, 
|Between the 14th September and the 14th December 1843, they were required 
jtu select from the general body of the members not fewerthan 250 and not 
more than 300, to be classed and ranked as Fellows No condition was laid 
down as to the way in which this power wasto be exercised; and, between 
December 1843 and the same period in 1844, they were empowered to elect 
an additional corresponding number of Fellows Such was the annoyance, 
however, which the proceeding invclved, that the Council returned to their 
duty with extreme reluctance : and it was not until the period allowed for the 
election had nearly expired that the list was published, showing the names of 
244 members elected as Fellows, making in all 540 fellows. ow the Fel- 
lows constituted the body from which the future Council was to be elected, the 
Fellows themselves being the electors ; and by this system it was absolutely 
impossible for the names placed lowest ou the list to be elected to the Council 
of the College. And how was that list framed! Many gentlemen holding 
diplomas for forty years were placed further down than those who had obtain- 
ed them only in 1840. Could any one suppose that an arrangement of this 
kind could be satisfactory to the profession? The council of the college had 
seen proper to give the world an analysis of the mode in which they had dis- 
harged their duty; and the result, according to their own showing, was as 


College of Surgeons are excluded from the franchise in that body, he denied 
that the bill would put the general practitioners on an equality with the 
College of Surgeons ; and he called upon the Minister to alter its charter. 
He denied that the * pure surgeons” monopolize all the talent and skill in their 
profession— 

Why, there is hardly a country town in England that has not a Brodie in it, 
with the same amount of talent, but with less opportunity. He undertook to 
say that the surgeons of this country are the first body of medical practitioners 
in the universe. Jn London, the arrangements of society separate the medical 
men inte different divisions ; but in the country, if a surgeon has a difficult 
case. one which requires promptitude of action,decision, knowledge of anatomy, 
and pathology, and opera ive surgery, has he the means of casting off his re 
cponsibility on some distinguished “pure” of London! Can he send for Brodie 
or Liston, or any other man, to ‘ake the responsibility from himself! No; he 
is called on to act at the moment, and at the moment he does act in a skillful 
and scientific manner. ‘The operations which many of the country surgeons 
have performed are never surpassed in skill by the first men in the Metropolis. 
Many of those men have been in practice twenty or thirty years; yet, under 
the provisions of the charter of 1843, they find young men who have had their 
diploma only four or five years, exaltec to their position of Fellows,while they, 
notwithstanding their ability and success in their profession, feel themselves 
disgraced and degraded by comparison with those Fellows. Those country 
surgeons are not on!y capable as surgeens. but they are physicians ; they are 
complete medical practitioners—they know their business thoroughly. For 
these men the right honourable gentleman was going tu provide a second Apo- 
thecaries Hall. 

The bill was reported with amendments, and ordered to be committed on the 


June. 
House of Commons, May 15th. 
The House of Commons having reassembled after the Whitsuntide holydays 
on Thursday, Mr Wak.ey made this motion— 


follows. They had appointed 229 surgeons in the genera! hospitals in various 
parts of the country. They had appointed 52 teachers of various branches of 
medical science. They had elevated to memberships 10 members who had 
distinguished themselves by their contributions to surgical science. They 
raised tothe same rank 40 of their members, surgeons in London, not prac- 
tising pharmacy or midwifery. ‘They conferred the same favour on 132 sur- 
\geons inthe Army, Navy, and East India Company's service ; and out of the 
thousands of provincial surgeons, 67 only were elected Fellows. Surely, un- 
der such circumstances, inquiry ought to be granted, or the charter should 
uot be continued. F 

He went on to quote the opinions of Mr. Lawrence, Sir Benjamin Brodie, 
Sir Astley Cooper, and Mr. Travers, as delivered before the Committee of 
1834— 

Tho e eminent men agreed in declaring that medical and surgical science 
jought always to go together ; that surgical cases were often treated medically; 
and that it was a most important part of the surgeon's duty by medical means 
to avoid the necessity for having recourse to surgical operations. The same 
gentlemen had given evidence as to midwifery. They stated, that it was a 
most important branch of surgery, and ought. in their opinion, to be made 
part of the course of study prescribed by the College of Surgeons. But the 
folly had beencommitted of excluding from the Council of the College of Sur- 
geons persons practising this most important, most absurdly decried bradch of 
their profession. Look at the results. Cases have lately been published 
jcontaining the most horrible accounts of the atrocities committed by unquali- 
fied practitioners of midwifery. In two of these instances the womb had been 
forcibly torn out of the unfortunate sufferers ; avd in another case, eighteen 
feet of the woman's intestines had been pulled away in a similar horrible 
jmanner. Four such cases had been published within the last twelve months. 
And it was through their folly in legislation that such things took place. Were 
che House to act with more wisdom, and the right honourable baronet with 
ore firmness, they would have a plan of medical legislation which would se- 


“ That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the management of| jeure to the public a competent class of practioners through the entire kingdom. 


difficult to find any one who is pleased with the charter: Sir James Graham — 


| 

| 

| 
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Further auimadverting on the arbitrary and partial conduct of the Council 
he instanced the exclusion of Brooks, the great teacher of anatomy, who died 
in extreme poverty ; of Mr. Carpue ; of Mr. Dermot, whose offence is the 


being a “cheap” teacher—that is to say. his charges to pupils are somewhat 
under those of the hospitals. Mr. Wakiley implored Sir James Graham to re- 
troce his steps; and concluded by stating, that should his present motion be 


negatived, he should take the sense of the House on another resolution, assert- ae to a 
ing that in any new corporation the general practitioners have a nght to enjoy) Col. Fox, &c, &c. 


perfect equality with the * surgeons.” 


|Ailesbury, Prince George of Cambridge, Earl de Gray, Earl of Jersey, Sir 
‘Frederick Roe, Duke of Montrose, Countess of Blessington, Sir Charies P. 
‘Smith, Earl Bathurst, Lord Ashburton, Lady Braybrook, Lady Cewper, 
|Earl and Countess of Chesterfield, Earl Cowdar, The Hon. Edward Eve- 
‘rett, Lord Mornington, Earl of Huntington, Duke of Rutland, Duke of Rox. 
‘burgh, Marquis of Ormande, the Ex.rl of Pembroke, Sir George Talbot, the 
Earl of Zetland, Lord Meloourre, Marchioness Conynghame, Lord Lorn, 
English Gentleman, 


Visitors to the Royal Exchange .—Mr. Wordsworth and Mr. Rogers, the 


The question having been put, it was observed that fewer than forty Mem-| celebrated poets, visited the Royal Exchange on Tuesday, and went over 
bers were present, aud the House adjourned : the motion, therefore, fell to tue) the extensive establishment of Lloyd’s. Although the author of the Plea- 


ground, 


Miscellancons Articles. 


The Dublin Evening Post publishes an account of a remarkabl conversa- 
tion at the Home Office, about the Queen’s visit to Ireland. ‘The T.ord Mayor 


of Dublin came to town to present an address to the Queen, praying her Ma-|. 


jes y to make the visit ; and he had an interview with Sir James Graham on 
Monday. According to the report, the Minister's manner was very cordial! 
and friendly ; and he promised to learn her Majesty's pleasure as to the day 
when she would receive the address onthe throne But he declared that, ir 
spite of al rumours, the Queen's visit was a thing as yet unsettled—hir 
Majesty had never expressed such an intention to him. He then remarked on 
the way in which the rumours had been received in Ireland. At first all was 
joy; and he could not see why that tone should have been altered by any 
speech of a Member in Parliament. “ He asked, how could it be expected 
that he would advise her Majesty to proceed to Ireland, after it had beea an- 
nounced that the horses under tie Royal carriage were to be affrighted in the 
streets of Dublin with the shouts of Repeal—that the sound was to force like 
a shot into the Royal Councils—that certain gentlemen were to appear in their 
Repeal uniform of the Eighty-two Club at her Majesty's levee!’ Aad he 


looked significantly at the Lord Mayor. Alderman O’Brien deprecated jud- 


ging of the people by an article in a newspaper [the Nation] Sir James 
retorted with the speeches and re-olutions of Conciliation Hall. Theo he 
passed to compliments on the Corporation and its address, and on the un:oub- 
ted loyalty of the Irish people ; and he closed the conversation by saying that 
}e should probably learn the Queen’s pleasure on Saturday. 


EXTRAORDINARY Escape or a So-pier.—We heard at a distance a feeble 
voice appealing to us for succour. ‘touched by his plaintive cries, some sol- 
diers approached the spot, and to their astonishment saw a French soldier stret 
ched on the ground with both his legs broken. ‘ I was wounded,” said he. 
“‘on the day of the great battle. I fainted from the agony which I endured ; 
and, on recovering my senses, I found myself. ina desolate place, where nu 
one could hear my cries, or afford me relief. For two months I daily dragged 
myself to the brink of a rivulet, where J fed on the grass and roots, and some 
morsels of bread which | found among the dead bodies. At mghtJ lay down 
under the shelter of some dead horses. To day, seeing you ata distance, |} 
summoned my strength, and happily crawled sufficiently near your route to 
make myself heard ’’ While the surrounding soldiers were expressing their 
surprise, the general, who was informed of an occurrence so singular and so 
touching, placed the unfortunate wretch in his own carriage. 

The Paris Presse announces that the Duchess of Nemours is shortly to leave 
Paris for Loudon, being invited to the fancy-ball to be given by the Queen or 
her Majesty's birthday. 

The will of Mr. Philip John Miles, of Bristol, has just been proved. Jt ex 
tends over 79 sheets, or 360 * folios.” ‘The personal property exceeds a mil- 
lion. Each of his sons, eight in number, has £100,000 His daughters were 
provided for at their marriage. The minor bequests to persons and charities 
are very numerous. 

A curious engineering project has been described recently before one of the 
Railway Committees. To secure a rapid communication with Jreland, it is 
thought desirable to continue the North Wales Railway across the Menai Straits 
to Holyhead. ‘The existing suspension bridge is too weak to bear the Railway 
trains, and the erection of a stone bridge is deemed impracticable. Jn these 
circumstances, it is proposed to extend an iron tube or gallery across that arm 
of the sea, which, from the top of the one bank to that of the other, is 900 fee! 
broad. There is a rock in the middle of the water which divides the space 
into two. The tube will, therefore, be in two lengths of 450 feet, built like 
an iron ship of strong plates fastened by rivets, and perhaps strengthened by 
longitudinal ribs of iron. Its section is to be 25 feet in height and 15 in width. 
It seems to be thought that the tube will maintain a nearly horizontal position 
by its rigidity, at a height above the water sufficient to allow imasted ships to 
pass ; and that, too, while it is loaded with a railway train, weighing sixty o 
eighty tons. 

An electrical telegraph is shortly to be laid down on the railway between 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

“We understand,’’ says the Globe, “it is the intention of Government, in 
conjunction with the Chester and Holyhead Railway Company, to have the 
electric telegraph established on that important line, reaching from London to 
Holyhead, a distance of between 200 and 300 miles, and embracing in its route 
the commercial capitals of Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham.” The 
iength of railway in different parts of the United Kingdom on which the electric 
telegraph is now in operation, amounts to nearly 250 miles. 


An immense brass mortar, brought from China by the Cornwallis, has arrived 
at Woolwich. It weighs eight tons seventeen hundredweight, having a! 


diameter of bore of two feet three inches, and a chamber of twenty inches , 
the depth of the whole being about five feet. ‘The mortar was found in the 


bush in China, and partly concealed under ground. It is composed of appa-| 


rently very fine metal ; and the trunnions being corroded to a considerable ex- 
tent, afforded evidence that the mortar is of great age. It appears also as if 
the part where the yent is, which is very perfect and little worn, had been cast 
again, and meerted in its present position. Some guns recently made for Me- 


hemet Ali in this country, with a bore of only fifteen inches diameter, took shot: 


weighing 400 pounds. 

Beautiful Statue.—Amongst the numerous visitors to the Gallery of 
Messrs. Graves & Co., in Pall-mall, to view the beautiful marble statue of 
‘* The Greek Slave,” by Mr. Hiram Powers, an American sculptor, residing 
in Florence, we see the Duke of Wellington, Marquis of Douro, 


Duke and Duchess of Sutherland, Lord Northampton, Earl of Wilton, Lord, 


Northwick, Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, Marquis and Marchioness ofj|m 


| this bill would be attempted during t 


sures of Memory is well known it the city from his connection with the 
| bank of Rogers, Olding & Co., still the visit of ‘* Sain Rogers,” as he is fa- 
' miliarly, but with respectful deferersce, called in business, with his cotem- 
| dorary Wordsworth, could not fail to attract attention, whilst to those who 
| have perused the works of both, an éntroduction to, or the mere opportuni- 
| ty of being a silent observer of such well known and ssteemed authors, 
jmust have been highly gratifying. 
Anecdote of Bishop Atterbury.—On the discussion of a certain bill in 
| the House of Lords, the Bishop Sap to say that he had prophesied 
ie session, and he was sorry to find he 
‘had proved a true prophet. Lord Cojiingsby, who spoke after him, and al- 
ways ina passion, desired the house to remark, that one of the eight reve- 
rend lords had set himself up as a prophet; for his part he did not know 
what prophet to liken him to, unless to that furious prophet Balaam, who 
was removed by his own ass. ‘The Pishop, in a reply, with great wit and 
icalinness, exposed this rude attack, concluding thus:—‘‘ Since the noble 
lord has discovered in our manners such a similitude, I am well content to 
‘b¢ compared to the prophet Balaam; but, my lords, | am at a loss how to 
make out the othér part of the paralle!; Iam sure that I have been reproy- 
‘ed by nobody but his lordship.” Dr. King’s Anecdotes of his Own Times. 
| The English in India.—The more } learn of England’s mode of govern- 
ment here, the more | am compelled to admire the talent of the English for 
colonization. It is an error to suppose that the British power in India has 


| attained its meridian height; on the contrary, there are everywhere indica- 


|\tions of a further development, founded on duration and stability; but it 
| may be affirmed, with equal confidence, that this immense empire is very 
| far from having attained its concentrated form, and reached its extreme 
boundary. It is not in the power of the English to say, * So far will we 
\igo, and no further;” the necessity of seeuring their own existence will 
\compel them to make the Indus, or rather the Soliman mountains and the 
|\chain of the Himalaya, their boundary, anc entirely to subdue the kingdoms 
in the interior, Want of nationality among the Indians, the despotic go- 
ivernment of their princes, and the degenerate morals of their courts, will 
favor the attainment of this end, and the more gradually it is done, the less 
will be the sacrifices and the more inconsiderable the danger. 

| Travels in India, by Leopold Von Orlich. 
Respect for Genius.—Genius, strictly speaking, is only entitled to re- 
jspect when it promotes the peace, and improves the happiness and comfort 
lof mankind. What should we think of the gardener who planted his 
iflower-bed with henbane and deadly nightshade? What should we think 
of the general who, being intrusted with an army, and a plentiful supply of 
‘military stores, applied these powers to degrading and enslaving his own 
lcountry ? He would be visited with scorn,and punished as a traitor. And 
lwhy should the man who directs the artillery of his genius, delegated to 
'him for high and holy purposes, to shaking those foundations on which the 
‘happiness of his species rests, and who applies the divine spark within 
lhim to the kindling of low and debasing passions, be allowed to hear his 
‘plaudits swelled in proportion as his powers of doing mischief become ap- 
parent? ‘Talent is always accompanied with the responsibility of using it 
‘vightly ; and the neglect or pity of the vittuous is the penalty which the 
‘child of genius pays, or ought to pay, for fs abuse. However splendid ta- 
‘lents may compel our admiration, they haw no right to claim the general 
lesteem of mankind when their possessor exercises them without regard of 
what is due to the well-being of society anc himself. 


A Division in the House of Commons.—‘ Strangers must withdraw.”— 
** Division: clear the gallery. Withdraw.’ ‘ Nonsense; no; it’s quite 
ridiculous ; quite absurd. Some fellow mug get up. Send to the Carlton; 
send to the Reform: send to Brookes’s. Ar your men ready? No; are 
lyour’s ? I am sure I can’t say. Whatdoes t mean? Most absurd! Are 
jthere many fellows in the library? The snoking-room is quite full. All 
‘our men are paired till half-past eleven. Itwants five minutes to the half- 
hour. What do you think of Trenchard’s speech? I don’t care for our- 
iselves; I’m sorry for him. Well, that is very charitable. Withdraw, 
\withdraw ; you must withdraw.” 

** Where are you going, Fitzheren ?” said Conservative whipling. 

“I must go; I am paired till half-past eleven, and it wants some minutes, 
and my man is not here.” 

**Confound it!” 

** How will it go ?” 

** Gad, I don’t know.” 

“Fishy, eh ?” 

**Deuced !” said the under-whip, in an mder-tone, pale and speaking 


| paire 


behind his teeth. 

The division bell was still ringing ; peersand diplomatists and strangers 
'were turned out; members came rushing n from library and smoking- 
‘room; some desperate cabs just arrived in tine to land their passengers in 
ithe waiting room. The doors were locked The mysteries of the lobby 
jare only for the initiated. Three quarters of an hour after the division 
‘was called, the result was known to the exderic world. Majority for mi- 
inisters thirty-seven! Never had the oppostion made such a bad division, 
and this, too on their trial of strength for the session. Everything went 
wires Lord Milford was away without a pair. Mr. Ormsby, who had 

with Mr. Berners, never came, and let his man poll; for which he 


| was infinitely accursed, particularly by the expectant twelve hundred a- 


yearers, but not wanting anything himself, and having an income of forty 
‘thousand pounds, paid quarterly, Mr. Ormsby bore their reported indigna- 
‘tion like a lamb. There were several other dmilar or analogous mischances ; 


| the whigs contrived to poll Lord Grubminser in a wheeled chair; he was 


junconscious, qut had heard as much of the debate as a good many. Colo- 
vnel Fantomme, on the other hand, could not come to time; the mesmerist 
had thrown him into a trance from which it was fated he should never 
awake ; but jhe crash of the night was aspeech make against the opposi- 
tion by one of their own men, Mr. Trenchard, who voted with the govern- 
ent, The Sybil, 
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~The Hero of “ The Sybil” and his Mother.—“ Younger son, with extrava-| 


ant tastes and expensive habits, with a reputation for lively talents though 
uncultivated—for his acquisitious at Etou had been quite puerile, and subse-| 
quently he had not become a student—w:th many manly accomplishments, | 
and with a mien and visage that at once took the fancy and enlisted the affec | 
tion. Indeed, a physiologist would hardly have inferred from the countenance | 
and structure of Egremont the career he hed pursued, or the character which 
attached tohim. ‘The general cast and expression of his features when in re-| 
e was pensive : an air of refinement distiv guished his well-moulded brow; 
mouth breathed sympathy, and his rich brown eye gleamed with tenderness. 
The sweetness of his voice in speaking was in harmony with this organisation. | 
Two years passed in the most refined circles of our society exercised a benefi-| 
cial influence on the general tone of Egremont, and may be said to have 
finished his education. He had good sense and the good taste not to permit his 
predilection for sports to degenerate into slang ; he yielded himself to the deli 
cate and profitable authority of woman, and, as ever happens, it softened his 
manners and brightened his wit. He was fortunate in having a clever mother, 
and he appreciated this inestimable possession. Lady Marney had great 
knowledge of society, and some acquaintance with human nature, which 
she fancied she had fathomed ‘to its centre; she piqued herself upon her 
tact, and indeed she was very quick, but she was so energetic that her ar 
did not always conceal itself; very worldly, she was, nevertheless, not devoid 
of impulse ; she was animated, and would have been extremely agreeable, 1 
she had not restlessly aspired to wit; and would certainly have exercised much 
more influence in society, if she bad not been so anxious to show it. Never- 
theless, still with many personal charms, a frank, and yet, if need be, a finished 
manner, a quick brain, a lively tongue, a buoyant spirit, and a great social 
ition, Lady Marney was universally and extremely popular; and adored 
by her children, for indeed she was a mother most affectionate and true.” 
Irishmen in England.—The Dublin Nation says that Mr. Smythe, the M. P | 
for Canterbury, tne origmal Coningsby, is an Irishman, and that at this very 
hour Irishmen are at the head of every class and profession in England fairly 
open to intellect. ‘ Her great General (Wellington), her great painter (Ma- 
clise), her great poet (Moore), her great sculptors (McDowell and Moore), 
the greatest orator ia the House of Commons (Shiel), her great actor (Ma- 
cready), her great dramatist (Sheridan Knowles)—nay, even her great carica-| 
turist (H. B.), and her great comedian (Farren), are one and all Irishmen.” 


SELLING CIRCASSIAN WOMEN. 


It may surprise Europeans that a people so fond of liberty as the Circas- 
sians, should make a traflic of their daughters by selling them to strangers. 
It is, however, considered an honorable manner of providing for them ; the) 
maidens themselves do not object to it, and be it observed that the chiefs) 
seldom sell their children to a stranger, their daughters being too much’ 
sought after by their countrymen. Before the Russian war, during the feuds, 
that prevailed among the inhabitants, it frequently happened that the mem-! 
bers of one tribe would steal the daughters of another and sell them ; since, 
however, they have made one common cause against the Russians, such ags 
have entirely ceased. ‘There is now also much difficulty in smuggling the 
maidens to Constantinople, in consequence of the very severe blockade; 
kept by the Russians on that coast; and from the present limited commerce 
with Persia and Turkey, the price of a Circassian woman in Circassia has 
very much decreased. Jormerly, for a maiden, would be demanded from a 
hundred to a hundred and fifty cows and oxen, or their equivalent; now a 
very handsome girl may be bought for fifteen, and a perfectly beautiful one! 
for thirty—a circumstance much rejoiced at by the poorer Circassians, for! 
beauty of form and figure are more prized than mental accomplishments. | 
The ceremony of marriage is very similar to what it is in Persia, with the 


exception that as the Circassian maiden constantly wears from her child- 


hood a tight corset, the bridegroom, as soon as he is alone with his newly | 


married bride, rips it open with his dagger, a proceeding attended some-| 
times by serious consequences, both from the danger the girl runs of being) 
wounded by the weapon, and also from the too great suddenness with which 
she is deprived of the tight bandage which has encircled her for so long a 
period. As in Persia, a wife is purchased by her husband of her parents ; 
the price is usually paid in cattle, though sometimes in what is at the mo- 
ment most necessary to the family. There is also a sum settled to be paid, 


as a dowry to the wife, in case she be divorced without just cause. 
Colburn’s Monthly Magazine. 
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mutations in the Bill are so many, and so grave, that before it shall get out of 


the House of Commons the right hon. secretary will hardly know the child of 
his brain ; we almost doubt whether he canever now felly identify it. The 
fact is that Sir James Graham is beginning to discover the difficulty of pleas-| 
ingevery body. He will “please nobody and lose his ass into the bargain.” 


Ifwe have ever understood his objects properly they were, first, to repress or 
put down the system of quackery which under so many modes were and is} 
tampering with the health of the community, and to prevent any person from 
practising the healing art unless he had qualitied himself duly by a sufficient 
general and particular education and had procured a certificate of approved ex- 
amination under the hands of a duly constituted authority. This is good. Se- 
condly, to elevate the position of men practising the healing art, in order that) 
tespect for the practitioner should induce obedience to his instructions and 
thereby render them the more likely tobe effective and salutary. Now one 
would suppose these to be matters easily to be carried out, and so doubtless’ 
did Sit James—till he tried the experiment,—and then he found that he had! 
raised such a hornet’s nest about him, that he has been deafened with their 
buzzing, blinded by the dust they have raised, and not a litt!e annoyed by the! 
malignaney of their stings. ‘The College of Physiciaus has its immunities and 
social position, College of Surgeons has its immunities and position, Apo- 


nthe matter, the irregular practitioners are alarmed for their daily bread, the 
egular practitioners are afraid that a lower grade shall ascend to theirs or that 
they shall sink with a lower grade. ‘Thus protests, petitions, remonstrances 
ire presented, and thus, forempty form solid good is to be frightened away. 
All this is bad, very bad, and might tempt many a man to forego the good 
he hopes for, in ridding himself of the yerplexities which beset him in the 
course ; but Sir James has sufficient of the old whig resolution about him, 
which was a maxim of that party when he was a whig, that, if he cannot get 
all he would have, he will take as much as he can get ;—and in good faith 
he is in the right of it. Every steptowards improvement is worth tho taking- 


The latest accounts from Mexico are rather of a belligerent nature ; and, 
although they are not authenticated, and may, like the snowball, have gathered 
bulk in the rolling, yet they are so far corroborated by similar reports in dif- 
ferent directions that they may not be considered altogether as fabrications. 
The last which has fallen under our notice states that dispatches have 
been forwarded from Mexico to Washington, the bearer of which stated as he 
passed through Richmond, Va., that a declaration of war by Mexico to the 
United States might be expected in ten days from that time. We do not be- 
ieve that this will be the case. 


It is exceedingly gratifying to perceive that Enterprise, which most com- 
monly has private emolument only in view, is in Canada an honest and liberal 
endeavour to combine public benefit with individual profit. We allude to the 
proposed combination of Railway charters across the great Peninsula of Canada 
West, by means of which both the undertaking itself and the country through 
which it passes may be prosperous. The objects of the three companies that 
at present hold charters of incorporation for running Railroads severally from 
Toronto, Hamilton, and Fort Erie to the western extremities of the Peninsula 
are so much alike, and the proposed route of each is so neerly over the same 
ground, that were the parties to carry out their projects the consequences would 
be ruinous to all without any additional! benefit to that part of Western Cana- 
da; but by the union of their interests, not only are opposition and hard feel- 
ings prevented, but capital is economised and a great concentration of interests 
and energies is effected. One of the proposed Western ‘Termini was >pposite 
Detroit, another was at Port Sarnia, about 60 miles higher, and another was at 
Goderich, about 60 miles higher still ; if we understand aright Port Sarnia will 
be the Terminus decided upun, Toronto will probably be the starting point, and 
branch railroads from Hamilton and Fort Erie will fall into the main track at 
convenient places. 

A single glance at the map will shew the grandeur and importance of this 
proposition. From every point of the Eastern Sea Board of North America 
there will be a conveyance to one great point, itself a starting point for subse- 
quent divergences. Up the St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario to Toronto; Rail- 
way transit from Bosten, through Albany to Oswego, and from thence across 
ithe Lake to Toronto, or to the head of Lake Hamilton; the immense mass 
of traffic in every direction to Buffalo and from thence across the foot of Lake 
jExie to Fort Erie Then the gradual concentration of these three masses of 
passengers and merchandise at Port Sarnia. And what then? Why then the 
gradual dispersion of al! this, either Northward by Lakes Huron, Superior, and 
|Michigan, or Westward and Southward by Railway from Detroit to Chicago, 
‘and from thence rapidly transmitted to St. Louis and elsewhere, along the banks 
of the Mississippi to New Orleans. And the return passage will be quite as 
fructifying in its results, for thereby will produce be induced, of every kind, 
and passengers of every grade, the latter to visit the North by an easier and 


| more pleasant route than by a sea vovage along the Atlantic coast. 


In short the scheme as now under proposition is replete with advantages and 


‘lalmost without an objection. We wish it success for both the United States 


and the Provinces must reap benefit by it. 


The ‘Old Black Ball’ Line of Packets has just received a valuable acces- 


\#ion to its fleet, bythe launch ofthe Fidelia a splendid vessel about 1100 tons 
_||register, from Webb's Ship Yard, Seventh street. The following are the di- 


mensions of this fine ship ; Length of Deck 166 feet, Breadth of Beam 354, 


{Depth of Hold 214 feet. Her future commander will be Capt. W. G. Hack- 


staff, a gentleman well known and highly respected in the trade and naviga- 
tion of New York and Liverpool. 


The Great Western sailed on Thursday last full, as usual of Passengers. 


|| Her qualities 1s a sea-boat and the justly deserved popularity of her command- 


er, Capt Mathews, sufficiently account for this. Mr. Anderson the Tragedian, 
and Mr. Phillips the vocalist are among the passengers this trip. 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


Park Tuearer.—Frenxcu Orera.—Mr. Davis’ excellent company have 
arrived in the city, and will begin on Monday next. We have aiready spoken 
at some length of the merits of the prima donna Casini and Calvé, of the se- 
conda donna Mdme. Cauriot, and above allof Messrs. Douvry, Garry, and 
Arnaud. We shall soon have an opportunity to judge them all, and no doubt 
they will justify the general high expectations. Jmportant improvements will 
take place in the interior of the house ; the pit will be altered into séalles nu- 
mérotees as at Palmo’s; the boxes, stalles, and Ist tier will be at $1, the se- 
cond tier at 50 cents. The orchestra will take half more room than now, being 
composed of forty musicians, under the skilful direction of Mr. Eugene Pré- 
vost. “William Tell” is to be given immediately ; we have some doubt, 


thecarys' Company have their emoluments and privileges, the Colleges of Learn- 


ing have their chartered rights, the Archbishop of Canterbury has a privilege||however, whether Rossini’s grand and sublimest effort can be produced 90 
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general report, the activity and industrious management of Mr. Davis, that 
P , : . nt from that of which hisréle generally consists. e think hi of hi 
and the greatest veriety of masters talent, albeit his acting is strongly tinctured with mannerism, shall 
to the undertaking. 
Secutar Concerts.—The second of this Serie was given at the Coliseum, The play of ‘ Time works Wonders” is more pleasing in the reading than 
on Tuesday evening last. We wish we could say it was largely attended, be- 
cause the artists are highly deserving, and Glee singing, of which they chiefly, ; f I 
consist, is a department of vocalism which we would right gladly see patronised., go ae” so admirably sustained by ap Placide. 
To effect this last however, the Fall or the Winter season is the best time, and | 1840's Garven.—The Spectacle of The Seven Castles of the Passions” 
there should be more of prestige in introducing it to public notice. We un-||Continues to be popular, as it ought, for it really contains clever machinery and 
derstand that it was the intention of the vocalists to bring them forward again, (‘*@0sformations. We dare say its concocter little thought that it would ever 
or not, according to their present success. We would beg of them not to abide be sufferiag the ordeal of criticism on its literary merits, but such has been the 
P by such acriterion as it is nota sound one. They will be muchmore likely to me *s ee broken on the wheel.” Our further cp with the voice 
of Miss Matthews has not added much to our admiration ; her voice has ey- 
; succeed by giving a Glee series in some place better known to the musical, cellent qualities, but it is uncultivated, and her style is jejune ; she ought se 
world, and at a cooler season. : to let her natural qualities remain unimproved. We trust Miss Taylor will 
New Opera in Puttavsiewia.—A Furore has been excited upon the sub-|\endeavour to subdue the somewhat coarse strength of those few contralto notes 


ject of the new opera of “ Leonora” by Mr. Fry, which was produced about the, in her ballad, they detract from the neatness and the sweetness of the upper 
mes. 
middle of last week at Philadelphia. We regret we could not be present, and, We perceive that:a company of Gymasste are'enguged bere, tnd te a 


do not much like the indorsement of opinion on such matters without having immediately under the title of the Acrobat Family. Report speaks of them 
opporcunity to test its value. But as some time must elapse before it can be jas cleverartists, something of the Ravel kind, or of the Bedouins, and as playing 
heard here, we subjoin what is said by the National Intelligencer of Washing- ||'n pieces. We hear of wonderful performances by them, but shall not describe 


ton, and the Express of New York, on the merits of the work, and readers may. these in anticipation. 
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ne take it ‘* cum grano salis’’ or not as they please. : A 
success which may, without extravagance, be called unbounded—al] Literary Notices. 

ok carried away with the liveliest enthusiasm—all seemed to hail as a singular Porms, &c.—By Andrew Park.—Glasgow : Published by the Author — 
By event, an achievement in art over which we must all be proud—the produc |/1; jy seldom that we find a Bibliopole a man of letters, save in the buying and 
bay tion in America of what even England has never yet been able tu boast of—a Hing of th mesntiess: tah. tals ott h 

an, regular grand opera—capable of disputing the palm with Italy, and most of//S©"!g 0! the same, we therefore hat', with unusual welcome, the appearance 
Wed her masters of song. None of the foreign pieces brought out in this country |°f one in the literary world. Such a man must surely sympathise with his 


exceed it in merit—songs and recitations are full of beauty—and instromenta | brethren, and will not grudgingly screw down a poor author's rewards of labor 
tion char —— pe lB is positively = with fine ee es to the lowest coin of a hard bargain. What we have here before us consists of 
the seemed te have. every lyric effusions originally fugitive and now first brought together ; they are truly 


cal effect that he had designed—a continual series of admirably managed cli-, > 
maxes of sound—and this, ofcourse, is something that betokens a singular |P°etical, bring imaginative in a high degree, pastoral, and containing much 


vigor uf composition, for even Rossini often fails in this power, and gives you simple pathos. Several of them have been set to music, and are thus rendered 
abortive passages,—extraordinary triumph over our rough tongue, that nobody || additionally delightful. Mr. Park has also written a very graphic description 
was ever before able to modulate into a complete and pure opera—no room for| of the “ Burns’ Festival” and has added to it several pretty effusions appli- 
censure—not twenty consecutive bars from the first note of the overture to the bl Si 
last of the finale which do not indicate a master hand—melodies are inspira: the late Royal 
tions, too elevated to be caught at first hearing—a master'y composition, con-||'® Se sland. We do not know that there is any stock of his poems in this city, 
ceived with the inspiration of the whole subject—written with entire com-|/ut incline to think they would sell here, if put at a reasonable price. 

mand of instrumental resources—we want words to express our precise mean Tur Mysterirs or Berwin, No. 3, is just published. 

ing—its intrinsic gracefulness and power—nothing superior to it on the stage) “Divina Aor.” —No. 57.—Boston: T. H. Center & Co— 
—as a perfectly original inspiration, it may become a standard of its class— tite Sine i ‘ : ig 

the man who could write this andante wants no other proof of his genius—||‘’® "*Ve just received this from Mr. Taylor, 2 Astor House, by whom it is for 
mere talent or cold art never gave bir.b to its like—it has the divine spark—,|*le. : 

the allegro which follows is brilliant and ornate—the whole cavatina is sure to) Nevities or Garretstown.—No. 4—Harper and Brothers have just 


be classed with the best extant for the soprano voice—for a concert room we|lissued this new part of Lover's celebrated work, which is too well known to 
know none more effec: ive—we hardly know, after so many phrases of encom- F . 
jum how to praise it—novel, airy, heart-felt, exstatic, it concludes the act with ii ‘eI N This bri 
an effect that leaves nothing to be desired—a series of wild agitato passage: ASTER © LAS RENACeD Biour.—! o. 29.—This brings the work down to 
by all the characters and chorus—the effect could not be surpassed by any dis the 18th Chapter of Jeremiah ; the illustrations are as usual exceedingly 
position of notes—an air of intense love, joy, and triumph—coda splendidly ||beautiful, and nothing seems wanting to render this edition of Holy Writ uni- 
wrought up—curtain falls upon a conclusion worthy of the opening of the work versally acceptable 
—gified composer—takes rink by this work with the first of living masters— ; Ute. 

No Cross, No Crown.—By Wm. Penn.—New York : Collins, Brother & 


he has achieved that which no man speaking the English language has yet 
equalled—his production honors his native land and the great republic of arts||Co.—This work of pious reasoning ought to have been noticed by us two or 


and sciences. three weeks ago, but by accident it was overlooked. It is one on which the 
DEATH OF SIR RICHARD DOWNES JACKSON soul may meditate with great advantage to its welfare, for it instructs on two 
} great points especially. First that mankind are so utterly lost by primitive sin 


Lisut.-Gen Commannpine THE British Forces in Nortu America.—The tint the h tai 
Montreal Courier of Tuesday records the decease of His Excellency Sir Rich- es the 
ard Downes Jackson, K. C. B., Lieut. Gen Cemmanding Her Majesty’s||\if js one of probation, and that ‘ by our fruits we shall be known” crosses or 
forces in British North America. His Excellency wasin good health on Sun-jjevils are inflicted upon us, which we are to bear in meekness and in hope ; 
day morning, and attended divine service, but feeling indisposed after his re-||'herefore, as in the “« Father's house there are many mansions” we can hardly 
turn from Church, retired to his room, to lie down, where he was found a short||**pect the ** crown” if we bear not the “cross.” 
time afterwards in an insensible state, from which he never recovered, and|| [Lectures on Dramatic Lirerature in tue Ace or Exizavera.— By 
breathed his last at about five o'clock on Monday morning. It is understood|| Vm. Haztit. New York : Wiley & Putnam.—Again we have fallen “pes 
to have been an apoplectic attack. Sir Richard was on the point of leaving||* Well-beaten track, but the path is so pleasant, the prospect so inviting and 
Canada for England, and indeed, was to have sailed by the next packet, hi, the termination so satisfactory that we do not wonder it is trodden by so many 
successor in the command, Lord Cathcart, being expected to arrive in a few thousands of travellers. Perhaps there is not extant a work on Dramatic criti- 
days cism that may vie with this unless ‘a that of 9 and the design of the 

e : : : aH : latter is so decidedly different from that of Hazlitt that even here ‘ comparisons 
Sir Richard Armstrong is a major General of the same year, but below Sir pointed wit of the Elizabethan age, that it actually does une good to perceive 


ry James Hope on the list. che intense relish with which he devours old Kit Marlowe, Heming, Ben John- 
son, and the other pithy wrirers, Divines as well as Dramatists of that day. 
The Drama. Vhis is No. XIII. of the ‘‘ Books which are books.” 
Parx Tuzatre.—The current week has been in great measure one of bene Cricketers’ Chronicle. 


fits. Mr. and Mrs. Dvott took theirs on Tuesday evening, appearing together 
as The Stranger and Mrs. Haller. We regret that the benefit was but in GREAT MATCH AT CRICKET. ; 
name, the lateness of the season, and probably the holding back for Anderson’s||/peTWREN ELEVEN MEMBERS OF THE sT. GRORGE’S CRICKET CLUB OF NEW YORK 
* Last night” was against them, for it cannot be denied that they are both|| NATIVES oF THE NORTHERN SECTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, AND ELEVEN MEM 
artists of considerable merit. The same may be alleged as derogating from|} B*®8S OF THE SAME CLUB, NATIVES OF THE SOUTHERN SECTION, 


Miss Ellis’ success on Thursday. On Wednesday however which was, intruth|| This match is an annual affair, and has always been played with ® manly 
though not in name for the bevefit of the management, there was a great as-|/ earnestness for the honour of the section from which each party is derived. It 


semblage to witness Mr. Anderson as Claude Melnotte, and as Charles in the||!ikewise enables the Club to ascertain its precise strength at the time, and al- 
“‘ Elder Brother.” Inthe latter he is assuredly excellent, but we do not think||"4ys takes place under strong feelings of interest yet with the greatest friends 
quite so highly of him in Bulwer's play. All went off satisfactorily, and of ship of disposition. 

course he was called out and gracefully returned thanks. Mr. Crisp took his|| The match was played on Wednesday last the 11th inst., under happy au} 
spices, for the weather had proved, during the preceding night, all that the 


lg benefit last night, and had the advantage of a first appearance to aid him— 
being that of Mrs Mowatt the popular authoress of the new American comedy||cricketers could possibly wish. For several previous days the heat had been 
a called “ Fashion.”” We cannot this week report concerning the debutante bot intense, the ground was dry and parched, consequently both bowling and run- 


soon, on account of the choruses and scenery. At any rate we know, by |shall endeavour todo so in our next. Great expectation prevailed also with 
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ed offearly on the ensuing morning. Advantage was taken of this, the roller 
was applied, and by nine o’clock the ground was in admirable condition. The’ 
wickets were pitched at 10 o'clock and play was called at 11, the southern | 
gentlemen going in first. This party is considerably shorn of its strength this, 
year, partly by changes which are continually taking place, and partly by the, 
unavoidable absence of at least two very effective members. They were aware 
that thus they fought at considerable disadvantage, but your true cricketer 
never despairs. Groom and Tinson first assumed the bat, against the bowling 
of Wheatcroft and Wright. These bowlers seemed to place their very souls 


inthe game and delivered awfully swift and well planted balls ; Tinsor how-) 


ever only received 4 balls from Wheatcroft, the last of which he hit most pow- 
erfully and it was capitally caught by Wheaicroft amidst loud cheerings at the 
beauty of the feat.—No runs, 1 wicket down. Marsh then went in, but was 


very unfortunate being put out by Wheatcroft almost immediately without a_ 


run. 2 Runs, 2 wicketsdown. To him succeeded Bristow, a hard hitter who 
generally makes a good score, but which might be much larger both for himself 
and his fellow batsman only that he is unfortunately lame and cannot run fast. 
He was just getting into play when Wright mowed down his stumps. 15 runs 
3wickets down. Next came the younger Tinson who made a fine 3 hit and 
at the next ball was given out, * Leg before wicket.”’ 18 runs, 4 wickets down. 
Bage succeeded him, and now it was Groom's turn to fall ; the latter had kept 
his bat 36 minutes against tremendous bowling, but not making many runs, 
he was at length put out, “ Leg before wicket.” 19 runs, 5 wickets down. 
Warrin thenwent in. Bage batted beautifully, and struck freely, but Wheat - 
croft caught him at the middle wicket on, most handsomely. 19 rans, 6 wick- 


ets down. Nichols now took the bat, he is a player of recent standing but a) 


very improving one. Hedid not make any runs, but was douced by Wright 
24 runs, 7 wickets down. Then came Vinton whose fate was a similar one, and 
no addition to the score with the 8ih wicket down. Downing and Harrisor 
concluded the innings for 25 runs in which there was but one bye, and that from 


the foot. The fielding of the northern men was exceedingly good in all parts, 


but in fact there was little to do except by the bowlers, the wicket keeper 
(Dodworth), and the Long-Stop(Jas. Buckley). 

It was played in precisely an hour. 

At 12, 23 the Northern geutlemen commenced, Wild aud Syme assuming 
the bat, and Groom and Marsh the bowling. Wild commenced his play by 
making a slashing 4, but Groom with his left-handed round bowling presently 
found his stumps. 4 Runs, 1 wicket down. Wheatcroft took his place 
When the over passed the ball into Marsh's hands he threw a “no ball,” and 
themselves successive “wide balls” which had the effect of fatiguing him and of 
dispiriting him greatly. His opponent Syme however did not make a run off 
his balls, but was very prettily caught out by Bristow at the long field on. 8 
runs, 2 wickets down. The Wright then went in. Wheatcroft remained in 
about 16 minutes,and was finally caught by Groom at the cover point. 16 runs, 
3 wickets down. Next came Dodworth, a steady, good, experienced player 
who however had the misfortune to hit his wicket. 22 runs, 4 wickets down. 
Green now took his bat and did good execution with it. In the meantime 
Wright had the mishap to be “stumped out,” for the indefatigable Tinson at the 
wicket, gives not an instant’s grace. 27 runs, 5 wickets down. Next came 
Eyre, a very promising Northern recruit, who lost no time in running up his 
score, but was caught very cleverly at the leg by Nichols. 37 runs, 6 wickets 


down. Now came Hindhaugh who maintained his bat 17 minutes, but suc- | 
cumbed to Marsh. 46 runs, 7 wickets down. The litéle cricketer Jas. Buck- 


ley now took the bat, but he quickly submitted to Marsh's broadside. 49 runs, 
8 wicketsdown. Platt, who now took the bat is not a fine cricketer, but he 
has a clear eye, and a fearless hand ; in the meanwhile Green who made his 
score up to 10 was at length run out. 51 runs, 9 wickets down. The last 
man of the party now went in (J. T. Shaw,) and he and Platt ran up the fene- 
ral score in fine style, but the inning was at length concluded by Platt being 
tun out; 73 runs, 10 wickets down. It lasted 1 hour 33 minutes. 

The cricketers then went to dinner, and resumed play at3 16 P.M., the 
Southerners again going to the bat, and with greater success though evidently, 
at agreat disadvantage. Bage and Bristow commenced, the former making 
two runs and then getting his quietus from Wright. 10 runs, 1 wicket down. 
Vinton, again unlucky, was run out. 11 runs, 2 wickets down. F. Tinson! 
this time was making a fair show for a good score, but happened to be run out. 
23 runs, 3 wickets down. Marsh now came in, and these two were confidently. 
counted on to bring up the southern game, but Bristow as we have said, could 


not run, consequently half the value of their hits was lost. Bristow now had Dr. Lewis,c. Hawthorn (for Brad- 


his stumps disturbed by Wheatcroft. 37 runs, 4 wickets down. Groom suc- 
ceeded him, and his ancient rival, Wright, upset his house in a few minutes. 
42 runs, 5 wickets down. R. Tinson now took the bat, but a swift and beauti-! 


ful length ball from Wright settled his business, after maintaining his position 
a quarter of an hour. 48 runs, 6 wickets down. Next came Nichols who was | 
quickly run out, but he added two to the score. 56 runs, 7 wickets down. || 
Warrin was his successor. Marsh had made 18 runs up to this time but was. 
now runout. 56 runs, 8 wickets down. Downingnow came to bat. Warria) 
was immediately bowled out, without any addition to the score ; and the ve- 
teran Harrison came as last man of the party. Downing was very successful, 
making 6 runs out of 10 balls, but was at length caught by Wheatcroft at the 
point, and the inning was concluded for 63 runs, in 1 hour 53 minutes. The 
entire score of the Southern players was now 88 ; that of the Northern Men 
79, consequently the latter had but 10 runs to achieve on their second innings, 


ceeded by J. Buckley. Wheatcroft’s runs and the Wide and Bye Balls 
soon finished the matter, with nine wickets to go down. 

This is the first time that the sectional match has been won by the north, the 
victors indeed being at this time very strong throughout the whole eleven. It 
was a pleasing sight to behold the Veteran Harrison among the Southerners, 
though of the losing party. To take the field against the active Northerns, at 
the age of 75, was no common sight ; and although he did not add to the score 
from his own hits, yet it was satisfactory that, each time he brought his bat 
out. 
| The first inning of the Southerners consisted of 88 balls or nearly 15 overs ; 
the second of 169 balls or about 28 overs. The first inning of the Northerners 
consisted of 163 balls or about 25 overs and “wide” and “no balls.” The 
portion of the second inuings was completed in 21 Balls. 


SOUTH. 

FIRST INNINGS, SECOND INNINGS, 
Groom, leg before wicket ....... o 8 
R. Tinson, c. Wheatcroft,b.do.. O b Wright ...........2---eeeee 1 
Marsh, b. Wheatcroft ..... 18 
Bristow, b. Wright. ............ 6 b. Wheaterof........... 24 
IF. Tinson. leg before wicket..... 3 runout.............. 
\Bage, c. Wheateroft, b do ...... 
Warren, c. Wright, b. Wheatcroft b. Wright O 
\Nichols, b. Wright............. 0 runout...... 8 
Downing, b. Wheatcroft ........ 1 6 

| 25 63 

NORTH. 

| FIRST INNINGS, SECOND INNINGS, 
\Syme, c. Bristow, b. Marsh...... as 
| Wheateroft. c. Groom, b. Marsh.. 4 
|Dodworth, hit wicket .......... 
iGreen, run out 
Eyre, c. Nichols, b. Marsh... .... 7 


Wide Balls... ............ 12 


19 10 


Nothing could exceed the hilarity and friendly feeling that pervaded 
throughout the day, and while the Northern Gentlemen felt gratified at having 
vindicated their powers, their antagonists showed that they were not lightly to 
be beaten. The next match,—to take place next week—will consist of two 
elevens not one of whom have played in that which has just been ter- 
minated. 

The Umpires were Messrs. Spawforth and Owen ; the Score was kept by 
Mr. A. D. Paterson. a 

MATCH OF THE UNION CRICKET CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA, 
| Played on Monday, June 2d, between the B's, T.'s and S.’s, and the balance 
of the Alphabet belonging to the Club. 

B.'s, T.’s and S."s. 


FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS, 
‘Barrett, T., c. Nichols, b. Rouse.. 14 
'Bradshaw, W. M.,c. and b. Facon 14 
'‘Biackburne, O. P., c. Moon,b. Dud- 
SOD... 
‘Broadbent, Wm., b. Facon..... 
Barber, J., not out ............< 
Turner, Jas., leg before wicket... 
'Ticknor, R., c. Lewis, b. Dudsoa. 
'Ticknor, J ,b. Dudson......... 
'Ticknor, Rryor, b. Facon........ 
\Sutcliffe, T.. b. Facon.......... 
‘Sanderson, J. M.,c. and b. Lewis. 


6 

Byes 3 
Wide Balls......... 
68 


not out... 31 


BALANCE OF ALPHABET. 
FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS, 


shaw), b. Ticknor 1 b. Turner. 0 
| Waller, b. ence 0 run out... 8 
‘Rouse, b. Turner .......-....-. 2 oc. P. Ticknor, b. J. Ticknor..... 4 
}|Dudson, b. Turner 13 runout... 14 
Walton, run out...-...-.-..... 1 c.J. Ticknor, b. R. Ticknor..... 19 
Nichols, b. J. Ticknor .......... 2 b. R. O 
Facon, run out .....-.. a---2eee- 17 c. Turner, b. Bradshaw......... 10 
‘Richardson, c. Turner, b. R. Tick- 

12 Jackson (for Richardson) s. Barrett 0 
Moon, b. R. Ticknor ... eee e 0 b. Turoer 0 
Coxhead, b. R. Ticknor..... 7 not out... 0 

been 1 Wide Dells... i 1 
63 

77 Spirit of the Times. 


5 
1845. | 
ning were under unfavourable circumstances ; but asevere thunder-storm came to win the game. Therefore Syme and Wheatcroft went to the bat. The F 
on during the night of the 10th, attended by a profusion of rain, which pass- former made 3 when he yas caught by F. Tinson at the point, and was suc- 2g 
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PICTURE AUCTIONS AND “ DEALINGS.” 
Picture-dealing, as now practised, may be divided into two parts, First, in 
works of very inferior merit, vamped up, added to, toned, glazed, and by a 
multitude of contrivances made to pass as productions of great masters; and, 
secondly, modern forgeries, both of deceased and living painters. ‘The means 
of selling may also be divided into two parts, viz., selling f:om one individual 


to another ; and selling by auction, either in the auction-room, or by auction in 


private residences ameng sales of furniture. 

As “the season” has begun, according to the general cry of the picture- 
dealing fraternity—which means the season of selling by auction—we shall 
reverse the order we have laid down, and take the last named first. That the 
auction season of gullibility has commenced may be ascertained by reference 
to any daily newspaper, which teems with notices of “sales” of pictures. The 
sale-rooms of Messrs. A, 3, C, D, &c. &c., cum multis aliis ad hoc genera, 
are just now crammed with collections formed by anonymous collectors. One 
is a seizure by asheriff; another acollectien upon which a banker has advanced 
a large amount, and to ve peremptorily sold without reserve to cover such ad- 
vance ; another, the remainder of the collection of an Italian nobleman, upon 
which such vast profits were realized at the sale of the first portion; anotker, 
the sale of a gentleman of high rank, either deceased or ordered abroad ; be- 
sides a hundred other devices, or rather falsehouds, to attract the buyer to the 


sale-room. 


The number of pictures advertised, for the season, to be sold by auction al-|, 


ready amount to upwards of a thousand per week, and are almost entirely con- 
tributed by dealers It must not be supposed that it is only in public sale-rooms 
that this traffic is carried on. Scarcely can a house of furniture come to the 
hammer but it contains a small and genuine collection of pictures, besides the 
usual grand pianoforte, guitar, and service of cut glass, &c. These are sent 
in and placed only a day or two before the effects are to be viewed by the anc- 
tioneer and picture-dealer, who are in league or conspiracy, by false represen- 
tations of ownership, to induce the public to buy. We have had occasion to 
view some sales in a vicinity west of London, and, wherever the same auctioneer 
has been employed to sell the furniture, have invariably seen the house decorated 
with pictures belonging to a dealer who resides a few doors from the auctioneer. 
As a matter of course the auctioneer descants on the beauty. merits, and value 
of the choice works of Art; and bis coadjutor the dealer is ready to bid up 
against any unfortunate victim who believes that a respectable auctioneer can 
be “guilty of truth” in selling pictures. How it is possible for an auctioneer, 
in the face of an assembly of persons, calmly, deliberately, and knowingly to 
utter a tissue of falsehoods,—the object of which is to obtain sums of money 
under false pretences,—and to maintain any pretensions to respectability, it is 
hard to concéive. Jn moral reasoning it is difficult to define the difference be- 
tween this course and the one which the law punishes under the term of swinp- 
LING. 

During the two days that pictures are commonly “on view ” in the sale- 
room, they are attended by one of the “ gang’”’ who is not known to the pub- 
lic generally as a picture-dealer. He may be a hosier, a master carpenter, a 
music seller, a corn doctor, or of any other trade ; his business in the sale-room 
during the view days is to endeavour to enter into conversation with any gen- 
tleman who may drop in, and to tickle him up with praises and valuations of 
the various specimens. ‘The individual has an interest in the spoil, and is 


sometimes, or generally, the furnisher of money in these speculations. This} 


earwigging of casual visitors to the sale-room is technically called “ FEEDING 
THE CHICKENS.” 

The day of sale arrives. The auctioneer, without the least blush of shame, 
aseures the audience—composed principally of the owners of the pictures he 
is about to sell—that such an opportunity as he then offers rarely occurs; that 


every picture is genuiue, and to be sold or sacrificed without reserve. ‘The) 


biddings are sma!l and slow, if there is any show of well-dressed strangers 
present; great bargains appear to be knocked down—by the seller to the real 
owners—until some one of the well-dressed strangers is tempted to offer a bid- 
ding. 
« Gentlemen,” said the auctioneer, in one very recent case, ‘] most parti- 


cularly call your attention to this lot, which cost my employer an immense sum || 


He always esteemed it the gem of his collection. A finer work of this great 
master cannot be seen, and in such a state of purity ; often and often has he 
refused 500 guineas for this masterpiece, which | am now submitting entirely 
tu your hands ; you will have it at your own price—there is noreserve. Gen 
tlemen, give me a bidding; shall I begin at 400 guineas? Who says 400 

uineast’” No answer—a pause. ‘ Well, ] am astonished Gentlemen, re- 

ect—say 300 guineas? What, not 300 guineas! Gentlemen, do look again ! 
I shall be ashamed to give an account of thisto my employer. | fully expected 
for such a treasure of Art to obtain a great sum. Say 200 guineas—100 gui 
neas —well. anything you please: I am in your hands, there is no reserve !” 
Upon this the real owner of the picture, who ts a dealer, left his seat, took out 
his eye-glass, advanced to the easel upon which the picture was placed, and 
went down on one knee to scrutinize hisown property. The auction-room—in 
which this scene took place—has a low ceiling, and but indifferent light. The 
owner played the part of * viewing” with wondrous dramatic effect ; and, in 
a voice pregnant with affected surprise and anxiety, bid 50 guineas. ‘The auc- 
tioneer had his cue. ‘ Well, I am astonished ! 30 guineas for such a glorious 
gem ; you must be joking with me. gentlemen—you can’t be serious.”” Forty 
guineas are now offered by a confederate, which is eagerly bid on by the owner 
at 45 guineas. This dalliance was carried on by the auctioneer, the owner, 
and the confederates, in'erspersed with a deal of by-play and mysterious nods 
and whisperings, until a stranger present was seduced into an offer of 70 gui- 
neas, when the owner of the picture shut up his eye-glass, and coolly turned 
his back to the auctioneer—a telegraphic signal understood by the whole party 
that the victim was entrapped. As the picture was of course knocked down 
to a bond fide purchaser, the history of it may be instructive. It was bought 
by the dealer some timé@ before at a sale of imported rubbi-h for 25s. ; was 


lined, the dirt cleaned off, one unsatisfactory figure obliterated, and the heads} 


of other figures altered. A poor but cleverish artist did this for the pittance 
of 30s , and the advantageous changes were made from prints [!t may here 
be observed, by the way, that engravings are in extensive requisition to im 
rove and get up pictures from.] The picture was next ‘dirtied down,” and 
after it had been unsuccessfully offered in sales got up at provincial cities, it re- 
turned, after a year or two spent in wandering, to find a gulled proprietor in a 
dingy sale-room in —— street. 
a the frequenters of sale-rooms are many persons destitute of judg- 
ment, or love of Art, but solely influenced by avarice. This feeling finds vent 


THE FINE ARTS. 


in getting possession of works of great pecuniary value for trifling amounts 
Such persons are continually deluding themselves into the idea of obtaining the 
value of handreds for a few pounds, or even a few shillings.* They deserye 
no pity; let them fancy they are owners of Vandycks, Rembrandts, &c., at five 
or ten pounds a piece, and gloat over their cunning ; the picture-dealer has been 
‘toodeep for them. Here i: is not diamond cut diamond : the diamond has been 
employed to cut a block, 

To recur to the other and, apparently, the more legitimate mode of getting 
rid of pictures—by privately selling from one person to another. This may be 
imagined to be a safer course, as then the collector has apparently a responsible 
person, a tangible point of redress, if imposed on. ‘There can be no disputin 
that, occasionally, good pictures are in the hands of dealers, and that they are 
disposed of for extravagant sums. The purchaser in this case obtains what the 
dealer engages to sell; but fine and true pictures are extremely rare, and daily 
becoming more so; while the increase of wealth and an incipient love of the 
Fine Arts, without an understanding of high Art, offer a fair and tempting field 
for imposition and fraud ; as the result of a successful fraud may place a large 
‘sum in the hands of the perpetrators. To effect his object he usually obtaing 
_a third or fourth rate work of “the school.” It is sufficiently known that, when 
the great masters flourished, there lived a number of individua's, whose names 
‘are now forgotten or lost, who painted in imitation of their manner, or made 
copies of their works. Several of them, however, are known. Thus, Eliza- 
beth Sirani painted very like Guido; Neveu, like G. Dow ; L. Bramer, like 
‘Rembrandt; Decker, like Ruysdael; &c. &c. It is these ‘* analogous pic- 
tures” that, being purchasable for inferior sums, are easily palmed off as ge- 
nuine works of the great painter at ten times their value. An English “ con- 
‘noisseur”’ would not think of buying a picture by Neveu; but call it Gerard 
Dow, and it is immediately covered with gold. It is the same with all clever 
\imitations: the English collector limits himself to some thirty or forty names, 
and, however meritorious or glorious a work, if it does not come forth christened 
from this restricted catalogue, it has no charms for the purchaser. It would be 
_an endless task to relate the mmpositions which have been thus practised : one 
example will suffice. 

_ Apicture dealer living in a very showy private residence, and keeping a car- 
| lage. livery servants, &c , bought a fine picture by Decker. It was signed by 
‘his name, and purchased for £40. The late Patrick Naysiith, to use the slan 
‘term, * sharpened the foliage,” and added two figures from a picture by i 
'Raysdael, which was placed by his side during the alteration ; the name of 
, Decker was carefully obliterated, and that of Jacob Ruysdael inserted from 

the dealer's collection of imitative autographs—a store of which is possessed 
|by all members of the trading race. ‘The picture was soon afterwards sold to 
a friend of Lord Farnborough, and under his advice, for 480 guineas. Poor 
|Naysmith got 12 guineas for his assistance in the deception. About the same 

time, as Albert Cuyp was much in fashion, the same dealer obtained several 
copies of small works of Cuyp from France and Holland, which, after being 
lined and undergoing a very rapid advance into the appearance of age, were 
jeagerly sought and purchased. Theircost averaged £18 or £20 ; and after 
they had undergone a transformation into antiquity at the hands of a poor and 
drunken but clever artist, named , who was kept constantly at work in one 
‘of the attics, at miserable weekly wages, they were sold at prices from £150 
£200 each. 

Another dealer,having obtained a tolerable original picture of Wynants, had 
‘twenty copies made of it, by an artist waose name is in high favour among us 
at present, as an original painter! These copies were doctored as usual, and 
distributed, at large prices, throughout the provincial towns of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland ; after which the original picture itself was returned to Hol- 
land, and sold there. 

The manufacture of ancient pictures is, indeed, enormous, and we could— 
‘if it were safe so to do—supply at this moment a list of names of persons who 
lend themselves to this base occupation—of shameful cheating and deliberate 
‘robbery. ‘The list would startle as well as disgust our readers—for it would 
exhibit as nothing less than swiudlers many individuals who are now looked 
‘upon as ** honourable men 
| But it is not enly the old masters who are forged ; ali the popular living 
|painters are subjected to have base copies of their works spread in all directions. 

They are copied by artists, whose * poverty consen's,” but who ought to 
istarve rather than so degrade themselves. This evil is encouraged by a dis- 
igraceful desire on the part of hundreds of picture buyers to obtain works at 
considerable less than their valué ; and the dealers artfully stimulate these mean 
propensities by assurances that artists always demand greater prices than they 
wilfaccept, with a view of keeping up an appearance of importance to persons 
treating directly with them, and that they, the dealers, can always obtain them 
privately at an immense diminution of cost. 

The cure for all this will take place when the lovers of Art become acquaint- 
ed with its real excellences. It is not enough to spend large sams of money 
in forming a collection as a gratification of vanity on the one hand, or the delu- 
sion of getting possession of chef ad euvres for significant sums on the other ; 
in either case a loss of property is the natural result. To lay out money to ad- 
| Vantage, in any pursuit of life, demands an intimate acquaintance with the pro- 
perty to be acquired ; and especially so with regard to works of Art. e 
knowledge of Art is not an intuitive gift : it is acquired by great patience and 
|observation ; by intimate acquaintance with the acknowledged and authentic 
| works that existof the ancients ; by a competent knowledge of perspective, 
/anatomy, architecture, history, costume, antiquity, &c., accompanied by a mind 
‘capable of comparison of the various styles. In short, the acquisition of a true 
and just appreciation of Fine Arts requires a cultivation of mmd nearly equal 
to that which is required to produce great works. It is upon this deficiency of 
acquirement, united either with love of Art naturally, or the vanity of possess- 
ing the pictures of great masters, that the modern picture dealer exists, and 
for which purpose he is always ready with his base-begotten works to plunder 
the unlearned in the mysteries and villanies of picture dealing. 


* We may relate one curious instance. A gentleman of Liverpool bought 
in London from one of the children of Israel a * veritable Ruysdael ” for,£50. 
Soon after his arrival at home he discovered the original to be a copy. Imme- 
diately he took his place by the railroad, and called suddenly upou the vendor, 
whom he at once accused of being arogue andacheat. ‘ No,” exclaimed the 
Jew—and completely turned the tables on his customor—* No; you are the 
rogue and cheat ; you buy from the poor Jew a Ruysdael for £50; you know 
very well if it be kane fr it is worth £200, and you think to cheat the poor 


Jew out of £150.” 
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As long as a worthy merchant of Liverpool or printer of Manchester can 
rsuade himself that his wall are hung with canvas that can be at any time ex- 
changed for gold—and the time for making the exchange never comes—the 
copies are, perhaps, just as good as would be the originals ; but let him be- 
yeath his “valuable’’ acquisitions to his weirs—and the £20,000 of “property” 
may bring as many pence. We not long ago attended at the sale of a small 
collection” —it had, to ovr knowledge, cost the collector £5000. It brought, 
clear of the auctioneers charges and the duty, jast £125 i0s. Cases of te 
kind might be multiplied so asto fill columas of our journal. And. above all, 
jet it never be forgotten that, independently of the numerous maoufactories in 
operation in England tor he production of paintings by the old masters, within 
the last five years somew dere between 60,000 and 70,000 ancieNT PicTruRES 
have been imported to Enigland—paying the duty at the Custom-house in 
ondon. 
. Let us, on the other ha ad, give a moment's thought to the condition in which 


the productions of modern artists—of repute—are placed when either “ brought | 


to the hammer” or passed. through the hands of the dealer. 

The real lover of Art sb vuld,in the purchase of modern pictures, buy directly 
from the artists; obtaining their works by agency only serves to augment the 
price and convert the artists into cunning traders. Many of our cleverest men 
have never seen the face of a patron during their lives, although the fruit of 
their labours has been ea;rerly coveted and purchased ; but. what is worse, 
thev have been represents :d as men of coarse, drunken, dissolute habits by the 
very vampires who fatten on their talents. These scandalous defamations have 
deterred persons desirous of purchasing from connecting themselves with char- 
acters described as worth less. 

An unfortunate marine -painter, now some years deceased, who had a large 
family, was so represented ; and consequeutly never beheld any purchaser but 
a picture-dealer. A bill of exchange at a long date was always given him for 


his pictures ; he was tol j he would readily get it discounted ; and he was in- | 


troduced by the dealer fex this purpose to a linen-draper and a cheesemonger, 
who of course were coniederates. ‘The bill were discounted usuaily by giving 
to the amount of one-third in Irish linens by the liven-draper, or to the same 
in butter and bacon by the cheesemonger, at exaggerated prices ; besides the 
compliment of * a littl? picture” on account of the scarcity of cash, &.! This 
poor man had at one time Irish linen valued to him at upwards of £40, 
and, after trying in ‘vain to dispose of it among acquaintances, it found its 


way to the pawnbrok«r as a last resource, after great waste of his valuable | 


time. 

Poor Blake, a late member of the Society of B.itish Artists, whose delicate 
and highly-finished groups of poultry and game always gained admiration, was 
so completely in the hands of a dealer that the rent of his lodging was paid, 
provisions and cloth es were furnished as his wants arose, and a small pittance 
was doled out as pocket money In this condition of bare existence he was 
employed to make forgeries of small Ruysdaels, many of which were sold at 


50 and 100 guineas. Never did he receive the visit of a patron of Art, and | 


if one had wished to purchase a picture from his hands, it would have been a 


very difficult matter to have found his abode. In making inquiries of the deal. | 
ers, the mind of tne inquirer would have been thoroughly poisoned by calum-), 


nlous insinuation 3. 1 


While all this inquiry is going on, which every one connected with the sale’ 
of pictures knows. and few think of exposing,—when picture-dealing means 
lymg, defraudin;;, swindling, and every other unworthy art,—it is not so much 
to be wondered at that some artists should, from covetousness or necessity, be 
infected with th? disease, and aid the general fraud. Yet nothing is more| 
true ; and excellent painters of the day, whose works would win apprubation 
give way toa reckless want of love of their own pursuit and occupy themselves, 
with concocting, with the aid of engravings and other resourcegp simulated 
pictures of the most popular painters 

When a much admired marine-painter died prematurely a short time ago, his 
pictures rose in price immensely. I[t 1s nevertheless a positive fact that a 
member of his family who possessed some slight sketches employed a very 
young and promising artist for a twelvemonth in making pictures after these 
sketches, and, without any compunction of conscience or thought of integrity, 
sold these very imitations as works possessed by him of the deceased reijative. 
What aggravates this monstrous dishonesty is,that the forgeries were painted by 
a youngest son of one of our greatest artists—a most distinguished ornament ot 
the British school. 


If the admivers of modern painting could but conceive the good they might | 


effect by direct intercourse with men of genius in advancing the progress of 
Art in our country, they would at once repudiate all intervention, aud be amply 
repaid by the certainty of having purely original works,—they would no longer. 
be duped with fabricated trash ; and in leaving such acquisitions to their pos- 
terity after simple and refined enjoyment during their own lives,would bequeath 
to their families a property increasing in value, which has always been the cas 
where the productions of intellectual Art have passed direct from the painter 
to the patron. 


Whenever such works of our own school come back fairly and honestly for 
sale before the public, they are eagerly coniended for, and bought at great | 
advance in prices originally paid. In a mercantile phrase, a picture of- 


fered for sale under these circumstances is worth 50 per cent. more than one’ 
which has been contaminated by being even transferred among agents and 
dealers. 


The great collections of Italy and Hollard were so formed ; and they have 
proved the truest mine of riches and the most fortunate of investments that) 
cultivated and generous minds could have acquired for descendants,—confer | 
ring a lustre on the names of families, and ranking them among the most 
honourable and exalted that adorn the best epochs of Art. 
London Art Union. | 
j 
Banim’s Widow.—We have great pleasure in being able to state that 
Sir Robert Peel has granted to the widow of the late John Banim, £50 
from the Royal Bounty Fuad, and has further engaged to place her name) 
on the pension list when a vacancy occurs. This relief has been granted) 
on the application of a body of Lrish Members of Parliament, at the head 
of whom was E. B. Robhe, Esq., the member for Cor‘. 
Kilkenny Journal. 


LADY, from Europe, wishes to become organist in some Church, and to fill up he: 
time in giving lessons on the Pianoforte. Letters (Post paid) addressed to Thos.’ 
Bate, 102 Maiden Lane, New York, or to F. HW. Hebard, 109 Pear! Street, Brooklyn, will, 
be promptly attended to. Ju7-im* 


RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York, dealer in imported Havana and Principe 
e Segars in all their variety. 
af Tobacco fur Segar Manufacturers, and Manufactured Tobacco. (Ju7-ly. 


TO SEAMEN.—Why do Seafaring Men and Watermen use Dr. Brandreth’s Vegeta- 
ble and Universal Pills in preference to any, and all other medicines? Ter the tollow- 
ing gool and substantial reasons :— 

Reason Ist. They are entirely vegetab!>. 

2d As a purifier of the blood, and cieanser of the stomach and bowels they stand 
pre-eminent. 

3d. They are the most innocent and invigorating pergative in use. 

4th. No care requived in using them. 

Sth. No change of diet; eat and drink what you please, 

Sth. The body less liable tu cold after than before a dose. 

Tin. May be taken morning, noon, or night, with a certainty of good results. 

sth. Time nor climate effects them not. 

9h. They give universal satisfaction. All who use them speak in the highest terms 
of them. 

Call, try them and be convinced. 

CITIZENS OP THE UNITED STATES :—Let it be remembered that BaanpReTnu’s 
VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL PiLLs have now been before the citizens of the United States 
for wearily six years, aud used by hundreds of thousands! They are so wel] known that 
it aeed scarcely be mentioned that they are a * Purgative Medicine,” so * justly 
ba‘anced” that the “experience of aceatury” has proved tat they may be takeu in 
any dose, “ according to Nature’s requirements,”—and this rule refers to both sexes 
landallages. They have been used in every variety of derangements of the human body, 
land when properiy used, never failed to restore to health, except in those cases where 
nature was exhausted before the pills were commenced with. 

Experience has taught that Brandreth’s Vege.able Universal Pills remove al! corrupt 
‘humors from the body, im au easy, safe, and effectual manuer; producing no effect but 
what wjil finaily conduce to the perfect puritication of the Blood, and thereby cure the 
disease, (whatever name it may be catied,) and give perfect health to the whole 
system. 

(i> Remember, Druggists are not permitted to sell my Pills—if you purchase of 
B. BRANDRETH, M.D. 
Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office for these celebrated Pills is at 241 Broadway ; also 


at 274 Bowery, aud 241 Hudsou-street, New York, and Mrs. Booth’s, 5 Market Street, 
|Brookiyn. 


jthem you wi)! obtain a counterfeit. 


NIBLO'S GARDEN. d 

y ONDAY EVENING, June 16, i5:5.— Fist appearance in America of the Extraor- 
jt dinary ACROBAT FAMILY, and First appearance in America of Mc, ROBERTS, 
lof the Covent Garden Theatre, London. 

Tne Performance to commence with (first time here) a popular version ia 2 Acts of 
DON CLESAR DE 8AZAN—Don Cesar de Bazan, Mr. Roberts, (nis first appearance in 
jAmerica) Grand Pas de Deux by Misses PARTINGTLUN and CELESTE, 
| Aiter which, half an hour’s intermission will be atiowed for Promenade and Refresh- 
ments, when the Splendid Fireworks, by Mr. EDGS wal ve given—and an effective 
\Orcuestra of ths most talented musicians usdert the direction of Mr. MARKS, will per- 
‘form a variety of Waltzes, Quad. iiles. Galiops, and selected pieces fromthe celebrated 
composers Strauss, Launners, Labitzky, Julien and Mupsard,in the Retreshment Sa- 
ice Creams, Fruis Ices, and Reiresumenis of the choicest sinds will be 
found. 

The performances to conclud? withthe extraordinary performances of the ACROBAT 
|FAMILY, their first appearance in America. 

The whole und rthe direction of Messrs. CHIPPENDALE and J, SEFTON. 

{ij Tickets 50 Cents. A timiced number of Season Tickets will be disposed of.-£3 

PARK THEATRE. 

2 pas OPERA—The manager has the honor of announcing to the citizens of New 

York, that he has leased the Park Theatre fur a limited season, and will open it on 
Monday next, the 16th June, 

With (first time in this city) the celebrated Grand Opera, of 

| GUILLAUME TELL,” (By Rosstnr,) 

| With a Powerfui Cast, and a Largely Increased Orchestra 

| G&G The Box Book will be opened on Friday moraing, the 13th inst., at 10 o’clock, at 

the Box Office, where places may be secured. 

A limited number of Season Tickets will be disposed of, and Private Boxes engaged 
for one night, or the whole period of performance. 


GUNTER’S DINING SALOON, 

No. 147 Fulton Street, New York. 

H H. GUNTER having taken the above house, begs jeave respectfaily to inform 
j e his numerous friends in the City and Country that the Establishment hea under 
‘tus charge undergone a@ thoreugh renovation, and it now affords one of the most ele 
sant and eligible places of refresiment in the City, for visiters or those whose basiness 
~ enn pursuits require them to be in the lower part of the city during the hours 
of Meals. 

Ii. I. G. would also assure those who may be disposed to favor him with their pa- 
tronage, that while the viands shallin all cases be the best the markets can afford, the 
charges willat ail times be confined within the limits of the most rigid ecoaomy 

Gy Open on Surdays. J.ul4. 


NEW LINE OF PACKETS FOR LIVERPOOL. 
PACKETS oF THE 2lsT aNv 26ru oF JUNE. 

fe splend d fast sailing and favorite Packet Ship ROCHESTER, Capt. John Brit- 

ton, will sail on Saturday, June 22st, her regular day, aud will be su*ceeded by 
‘nal magnificent Packet THE GARRICK. Capt. Trask, sailing on the 26:h, her regular 
fay. The Ships of tnis Lime are all of 1000 tons and upwards, aod have admirabie ac- 
commodations for Cabin, Second Cabin, and steerage passengers. Persons wishing to 
secure berths should no’ fail to make early avplication on board, or to 
W. & J.T. TAPSCUPT, at their General Passage Office, 
Jul4. 75 South, cor. Maiden Lane. 


JAMES PIRSSON, 


PILANOFORTE MANUFACTURER, 
No. 88, 90 and 92 Walker Street, near Elm. 


| OG» A large stock of the finest Instruments always on band, 
TERMS MODERATE. (Ju7-~6m. 


WELLINGTON HOTEL, TORONTH. 
} CORNER OF WELLINGTON (LATE MARKET) AND CHURCH STRERTS. 
HIE Subscribers beg to announce that the above Hotel, situate in ine centre of bu- 
siness, and adjacent to the Steamboat Landings and Stage Office, has neen newly 
|‘urntshed with the utmost regard to the comfort of Families and Travellers. The bu- 
\siness will be conducted by Mr. INGLIS, who, for seven years, Superiutended the 
North American Hotei, while occupied by Mr. Wm. Campbell. 
The Table will be plentifuliy supplied with the Substantials and Luxuries of the 
|Season, avd the Cellar is stocked with a selection of the choicest Wines and Liquors. 
rom their experience, and a strict attention to the comfort and coaveuience ot their 
Guests, they respectfully solicit a share ot public patronage. 
a ane and Extensive Stabling attached to the Hotel. 
y3l-tf. 


BELL & INGLIS. 


THE EYE. 
DR. POWELL & DR. vIOSSY, 
Oculists and Ophthalmic Surgeons, 
AVE removed to the premises lately occupied by Dr. ELLIOTT, No 261 BROAD 
} WAY, corner of Warren Street. Their practice is exclusively confined to DIS- 


|EASES OF THE EYE, Operstions upon that Organ and its Appendages, and al! 


| Imperfections of Vision. Dr. POWELL studied for five years with tne celebrated Dr. 


JACOB of Dublin, (the discoverer ef the “ Mempaana Jacopi’’ in the Eye). Dr. 

DIOSSY was a Pupilof Dr. ELLIOTT for a similar period.—Terms moderate —The 

oon fovea gratuitously. Artificial Eyes inserted. Entrance ]4 Warren Street. 
y 
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SCHOOL FOR CLASSICAL AND GENERAL EDUCATION, 
“No. 22 Pacific, near Clinton Street, Brooklyn. 
REV. J. F. MESSENGER, PRINCIPAL. 
TS objects sought in the instructions of this Institution, are 4 FULL and THOROUGH 
preparation tor College or for business, to ensure which the following branches ar 
DEPARTMENT—Spelling, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Englis! 
Grammar, Geograpny, History, Eiocutiva, Compos tiva. Book-xeeping, Matne matics, 
Natural and Moral Philosophy, Chemistry, Geviogy and Physiology. 
IN THE CLASSICAL—Suci authors, both Lacin and Greek, as are required for entry a! 
into either of the uadergraduate classes 
for which alone there is any extra charge—The Frenci 
Spanish, Music, Urawing and Painting. 
the first masters are employed under the immediat 
vision of the Principal. 
TURES ation of subjects carefully taught from the best text-books 
reguiar weekty lectures are d+livered before the schoui, on the various literary aunt 
scientitic branches, accompani Poitos »phical aad Departments 
t s experiments, for which ample apparatus is provided. 
obviate the perplexity occasioned tu both parents and teach- 
ers arising from the system of home preparation, au extra session Is daily held for the 
study of lessons to ve recited On the day ensuing. : 
Tuls arrangement gives the puoil the advaatage of the assistance of his teacher i 
difficulties which may occur 1n the lessons to ve prepared, while the parent is relievec 
from the irksome aad comin only inconvenient task of superincendence 1a these matter: 
athome. Witn this view, the hours for general busiuess are from 9 until 2, and for pre 
paration, from 3 uavil 5, subject to such alieration during the winter as the suortness o 
th» diys requires. ly 
DisCIPLINE.—The discipline of this schvol is mild but decisive: corporeal punish 
ment being resorted to only on the faiture of all other means, It is the trincipal’s de 
sire to lead rather tuan to coerce, to which end an exteusive Library is accessible tk 
evary diligent pupil, aud rewards are sem|-annually distributed to those who excel. 
MORALS.—Proper attention will, as ever, be paid to the mora! and reiigious charac 
ter of tue pupils. A Youth of depraved mocals will not be suffered to remain in thi 
school. 
*,* Terms made known, and References given on application. 
GG Bilis payabie in all cases in advance, and a quarter's notice required prior t 
removal. Ju7-2t. 
LEXANDER WACSON, Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeus, Attorney anc 
Counsailoc at Law, Office No. 77 Nassau Street—HtHouse No. 426 Broome Street — 
Otlice hours from9AM.to6PM {G- A. W. will take Acknowiedgments of Deeds 
and other tustruments iu all parts of tue City, without any extra charge. (My24-ly. 


MUE FOLLOWING WORKS BY THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, CONSTANTLY FOR SALE BY EDMUND BALDWIN 
No. 155 Broadway, New York. 

1. A Series of Geographical Maps, forming a complete Modern aad Ancient Atlas 
comprising 106 Nos ; The Stars in 6 Maps; The Terrestrial Globé on the Gnomoni 
Projection in 6 sheets, and an Index to the Principal places iathe World. Also, hand- 
nely bound in 2 vols., Russia. 

A The Libiary of Useful Knowledge. Of the First Series of this Work, 326 Nos. are 
published, and of the New series 53 Nos , any of which may be procured separately i 
complete sets. 

3. The Farimers’ Series of the Library of Useful Knowledge,—Forming acomple Far- 
mer’s Library,—consisting of tne followiag subjects :— 

i. The Horse, complete in one volume. 


2. Cattle, 

3. Sheep, “ “ 

4. B:itish Husbandry, in 3 vols., published also in numbers. Any Volume or Nos. solc 
separately. 

*,* English Books in every branch of Literature imported to order, by every Packet 
and Steamer. Myl0-tf. 


TO WHOM if MAY CONCEKN. 
{EN CLEMEN or Families going to Europe or elsewhere. who wou!'d disencumbe, 
taemselves of their suoerfluous effects such as WEARING APPAREL, eithe: 
Lidies or Gentiemen’s, JEWELRY, FIRE ARMS, &c. &c., by sending for the Subscri 
ber, will obtain a liberal and fair price for the same. LEVETT, 
Office No. 2 Wali-street, N.Y. 

Families and gentlemen attended at their residence by appointment. 

TW? Ail orders lef. at the Subscriver’s Oilice, or seut through the Post Office, will be 
purctually atcended to. My24-ly. 
PHRENOLOGY. 

OWLSR'S Free PHRENOLOGICAL CABINET OF THE BUSTS AND SKULLS 

of distinguished men, criminits, and rare animals,—No. 131 Nassau Street,—where 
miy also be had POWLER'S PHRENOLUGY ; the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, : 
Monthly work of 32 pages, having an extended circulation, and becoming highly popular 
PURE VOLOGY spplied to Education and Self-improvement, and Matrimouy, Memory 
Here tivary Descent. &c. &c. PHRENOLOGICAL BUSTS for Learners, &c. 

Cpr PHRENOLOSICAL EXAMINATIONS with Professional advice and directions 
for Setf-Lmprove nent, the Prese-vation and Restoration of Health, the Management o! 
Cailirea, &c. Probably no other way can mouey be better spent than in obtaining tha) 
knowledge of one’s s~if,and of human nature given by this science of man. (Mri-4m. 

TO EMIGRANTS, 
AND OTHERS MAKING REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 
oma FOR ANY AMOUNT on all the Branches of 
THE PROVINCIAL BANK, IRELAND, and 
THE NATIONAL BANK, SCOTLAND, 
RICH’D BELL & 
WM. McLACHLAN. 
6 and 7 Dorr’s Buildings, Manover-St. 

Also, BILLS on the BANK Of BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON, and its 

Branches in Canida, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. Jri8-6m. 
WILSON’S HOTEL & VIN: NG KUOOMS, 
No. 5 Gold Street, (near Maiden Lane), New York. 
5 gan WILSON (late of Brooklyn) begs to inform his friends, and the Public ge- 
nerally, that he has opened the above Establishment, and he respectfully solicit 
the patronage of atl who are fond of good and substantia! living, and comfo:table ac 
commodations. 

The house has been thoroughly repaired and newly furnished in every departme:t 
and the very bestof every descripiion of Liquors, Wines, Cigars, Domestic an@ importec 
Ales and Ports, will be provided. 

Aun ordinary will be served up every day from I to 3 o’clock P.M. ; and refreshments 
will be furnished at any hour during the day and evening. Mr.29-tf. 


OHN HERDMAN’S OLD ESTABLISHED EMIGRANT PASSAGE OFFICE, 61 
South Street, New York —The Subscriber, in calling the attention of his friends and 
the public to his unequalled arrangements for bringing out persons from Great Britain 
and Ireland, who may be sent for by their friends, begs to state that, in consequence of 
the great increase in this branch of his business, and in order to preclude al! unnecessary 
delayof the emizrant, his, at great expense, in addition to his regular agents at Liver- 
»201, appoiated Mr. Thomas H. Dicky, who has been a faithful clerk in the establish- 
taent for the last 8 years, to proceed to Liverpool and remain there during the emigra- 
‘ton geason, to superintead the embarkation of passengers engaged here. The ships 
employed in this line are well known to be only of the first class and very fast-sailing, 
commanded by kind and experienced men, and as they sai] from Liverpoo! every five 
days, reliance maybe placed that pissengers will receive every attention and be prompt- 
‘y despatched. With such superior arrangements, the Subscriber looks forward for a 
continuation of that patronage which has been so liberally extended to him for so many 
ears past, and should any of those sent fur decline coming, the passage money will as 
usual be refunded, and passages from the different ports of Ireland and Scotland can 
also be secured if desired. For fortes pee, apply to 


RDMAN, 6/1 South-st., near Wail-st., N.Y. | 
essrs. J. & Robinson, ) No. 5 Baltic Buildings, and 

Mr. Thomas H. Dicky, No. 1 Neptune-st., Waterloo Dock. 
he Drafts and Exchange from £1 upwards, can be furnished, payable without charge, 


can be obtained of 


which can be seen at 


ALBION LIFE (NSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK, 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION STERLING, or $5,000,000, 


General Agents for tie United States of America, 
JOSEPH FOWLER and R. S. BUCHANAN, 
No. 57 Wail Street, New York. 
PiLTYSICIAN, 
John W. Francis, Esq., M.D., No. 1 Bond Street. 
SURGEON, 
J.C. Beales, Esq-, M.D., 543 Broadway. 
ANKERS, 
The Bauk of Commerce. 
Soxuiciror, 
Charles Edwards, Esq., 51 Wall Street. 
The undersigned are now autho: ized to receive propos ais for insurances on Single ang 
oint ilves, for survivorship anauities, &c. &c., at the sarae rates they are taken in Lon 
ion—which tney are ready to effect at once, without primary reference to the Court of 
sirectors. 
The superior advantages offered by this Company consist in Perfect security, arisin 
‘rom a large paid up Capical, totally independent of the premium tund,—in the 
Triennial distribution of eigity per cent., or four-fifths of the Profits, returaed to the 
olicy holdeérs,—Wwhich, at tueir option, will be paid 
In Cash, or applied in augmentation of the sum insured, or in reduction of the annua! 


For SEVEN | For whole Life —T For whole Life 


day. Year. Years, rofits with profits. 

20 92 96 

25 | 98 1 03 217 

30 1 06 | 1 13 219 248 

35 | 1 i8 1 25 2 55 2 48 

40 131 144 3 00 3 3Y 

45 1 55 1 50 3 61 4 U8 
201 241 441 4499 


50 

The Albion Life Insurance Company was established in the year 1805, and it consists 
of a highly respectable body of Proprietors, who, independently of the large Paid-up 
Japital and accumulated protits of the Company, are individuaily liable, to the extent of 
heir respective shares, for all the Company's engagements. The period of iis exist- 
FORTY YEARS, the responsibility of its proprietuis, and the amount of its Capiias 
constitulé an unexceptionable security that the engagements of the Company will be 
strictly fu-filled; aud whea itis considered that the fulfilment of the engagements of 4 
Life Office is seldom called for until twenty, thirty or forty years after wose engage. 
aents have been coatracted, it will be felt that not only the present but the future sta- 
vility of the Company is of paramount linportance to the pelicy holder. 

Ainerican Policy holders are entitled to participate in the inglivh Profits,and in every 
espect are pul upon the same fouling as the oldest Policy holder, participating in the 
rst division of profits. 

The requisite forms for effecting Insurances, and all information relative therete, may 

obtained of the Compaty’s tuliy-empowered Agents. 

JOSEPH FOWLER 
Mr.1-tf.) 


R. 8. BUCHANAN, { Agents, 27 Wall-street. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING, OR $2,500,000. 
ADVANTAGES ARE HELD OUT BY THIS INSTITUTION WHICH CAN BE 


OFFERED BY NO OTHER LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, HAVING AN 
AGENCY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


General Agent for the United States, and British North American Colenies. 
J. LEANDER STARK, No.74 Wall Street, New York. 
Physiciaus to the Society, (Medical Examiners) 
J. KEARNY RODGERS, M.D, 110 Bleecker Street. 
ALEXANDER E. HOsaCK, M.D., 101 Franklin Street. 


BANKERS. 
The MERCHANTS’ BANK OF NEW YORK. 
SOLICITOR. 
WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esq., 39 Wall-street. 


AGENCIES established in Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Alexandria, Richmond, 
several of the Principal Towns in New-England, New-York State, Pennsylvania 
and Virgin. 
The rates *F this Society are as low as those of the American Companies, and LOWER 
CHAS THE SCALE ADOPTED BY MANY LONDON OFFICES. Loans granted to 
the extent of two-thirds the amount of premium paid—after the lapse of a year. 
The admirable system of Life insurance which this Institution nas organized, and 
which has secured for it such marked distinctionin Europe, has obtained tor it the highest 
‘avor in America. During the short penod of its establishment in the United States, its 
orinciples have now the unqualified approval of many eminent men; and the patrouage 
it has received fully tes!s the public conficence in its favor. A pamphlet has been pub- 
lished by the General Agent, and can be obtained at his office, explanatory of Life In- 
surance in general, and of the N. L. F. Society’s system in particular. 
Persons insured in the United States on the scale of “ participation,” enjoy the im- 
oortant advantage of sharing in the whvie business of the Society, which in Great Bri- 
tain is very extensive. 
The public are respec:fully requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 
imstitution—theirtables of rates—their distrivution of profits—and the facilities afforded 
oy their Loan department— before deciding to insure elsewhere. 
The General Agent is au'horized to accept risks in sums vot exceeding $15,000 each 
on a single life, and to bind the Society from the date on which the premiums is actually 
|paid to him. This authority is deposited for security wi'h J, J. Palmer, Esq., the Presi- 
\dent of the Merchants’ Bank in New York. 
| Pamphlets containing the last Annual Report, and much general informatién, together 
withthe Society’s rates—also, blank forms ; and the fullest information may be obtained 
upon application to any Agent or Sub Agent. 
A Medical Examiner in attendance at the office daily, at 3 o’clock, P.M. Fee paid by 
the Society. The expense of stamp duty need not be incurred. 
Example of Rates—for the Assurance of $100 on a Single Life. 
PREMIUMS PAYABLE ANNUALLY. 


Age Birth | year | Five FOR LIFE. 
ay. only. ears. 
Without profits. | With profits. 

15 ¢0 77 $0 81 $1 47 1 64 
20 0 86 | 0 90 1 68 * 87 
25 0 98 1 05 1 93 214 
30 1 21 1 30 222 2 46 
35 1 46 1 54 2 54 2 88 
40 1 61 1 64 2 93 3 26 
45 172 | 1 78 3 47 3 85 
50 1 94 2 06 421 4 68 
55 2 54 | 2 96 5 28 5 86 
60 3 43 425 668 7 42 


PROFITS.—The following examples are given of the Profits distributed st the last 
Annual Meeting of the Society, which was held in London in May, 1844. 


Age. Sam Annual | Policy taken | Bonus in | Bonus in | Permanent 
Assured. Premium. | out in addition cash. reduction 
to sum in annual 
| | | | assured. premium. 
60 $5000 $370 85 1837 $552 32 | $386 26 $60 93 
1838 720 52 421 38 j 49 08 
1839 584 00 | 256 48 37 98 


There are tables for single lives, joint lives, survivorships of two or three lives, en- 
dowments for children, &c. &c. Tables also for ANNUIT ES, both immediate and de- 
ferred.—A]l these tables have been calculated from sterling into dollars and cents. 
ii References of the highest character in the United States given to applicants, if 
uired, as to the standing, wealth, and security of the above Institution. 
Travelling leave endorsed on the policy is extensive and libera], and the extra pre- 
mee for sea sisk and unfavorable climates as moderate as is consistent with prudence. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, Resident in N. York. 


he principal Banking institutions throughout Great Britain and Ireland, a list of 
the office. My24-tf 
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CASTLE GARDEN, | FIRST PREMIUM DAGUERRIAN MINIATURE GALLERY, 


HES spacious premises bave at Jength been opened in most excellent style; ne, Corner of Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. 
T description can adequately Convey @ notion of its numerous excellencies. The) : 

Italian Opera ‘Troupe are there, the Elisler Brothers, the unsurpassed Cline, all the), T this Gallery Miniatures are taken which, for beauty of colour, tone, and effect, 

Orchestral talent of the Cily, and on Sundays, there will be a selection of Sicr-d can at all times recommend themselves ; and Which are at least equal to any that 

ekisens of ew Voth, aod of strangers visitng techy, fo the very soe specimens 

rez nad y While the more) “4 fery specimens 

| of DAGUERKEUTYPE LIKENESSE®S on exhibition at his Establishment; beheving 


their hearts in Sacred Song. Operas ou Mondays, Wednesdays. ; 
cheerful may lift up the | /that tney will meet the appropation of the intelligent Public. Mr. Brady has recently 


and Bridey®- a nanan | made considerable improvement in his mode ot taking Miniatures, particularly with re- 
NEW ARRANGEMENT. l\gard to their dur bility and colouring, which he thinks cannot be surpassed, and which 
The coiouring Cepartment is tn the hands 


JLAR MAIL LINE BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BOSTON, via STONING. |in all cases are warranted Lo give satis!action 
TUN AND PROVIDENCE, AND via NEWPORT, composed of the following} of a competent and praciical person, ard in which Mr B. begs to claim superienity. 
y superior and well known Steamers, running in connection with the Stonington|| IC? The American institute awarded a First Premium, at the late Fair, tu Mi. M. 


vid Providence Railroads and the Buston aid Providence Railroads :— | BRADY forthe most EFFECTIVE Miniatures exhibited. 
|| *,* Instructions carefully given in the Art.—Piates, Cases, Apperatus’s, &c.,sup- 
{a 


SSACHUSETTS, of 600 tons, Capt. Coaisztock. 
MOHEGAN. 400 tous, Capt. ———— lplied. B. BRADY. 
600 tons, Capt. Manchester. 1} 
RHOVE ISLAND, 1000 toas, Capt. Thayer. ; FOSEPI GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new articie, which for elasticity and deli- 
Under the new arrangement, which will offer increased comfo:t and advantage to), cacy of point, surpasses any pen hitherto made by Mr.Giliott. It possesses a greater 

travellers and shippers of freight, the line will be established daily on and after the 10th) degree of strength than other fine pointed pen, thus making of amore durable charac- 
Apmil, leaving New York, Boston and Providence every afternoon, (Sundays excepted.) Ler. 
Willleave New York at 5 o'clock P.M. from Battery Place. | The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this 
Will leave Boston at 44 P M. country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 
Wil! leave Providence at6P M. | Great Croton Aqueduct. 
Will leave Newport at 8 P.M. The Dam at Croton River. 
Will leave Stonington at 9 P.M, | ** Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 
Via Stonington, the MASSACHUSETTS, Capt. Comstock, on Mondays, Wednesdays, |, “ “ “ Hariem River. 
and Fridays, at 5 P.M. i! View of the Jet at oo 
Vis Stonington and Newport, the NARRAGANSETT, Capt. Manchester, on Tuesdays, | Fouutain in the Park, New York. 
Thursdays, and Saturdays at 5 P.M. i| “ in Union Park, % 
Passenzers on arrival of the Steamers at Stonington, will be immediately forwarded) The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the quality and style 
in the Railroad Cars to Providence and Boston. ||must render them the most popular of any offered tothe American pubiic. 
For passage or freight, appiy on board at north side of pier 1, 22 Broalway, or officeof | JOSEPH Gi LOTT’S AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new article of Barrei Pen, com- 
Sam}. Deveau, freight agent, on the wharf. | |vining strength, with considerable elasticity, for sale to the trade b 
Tickets for the and s'eamer’s berths, can be secured on board, or | Juve 8. HENRY JESSOP, 9] John-st. 
Harnden & Co., 6 Wall Street. i7-6m 
CHEAP AND QUICK TRAVELLING TO THE WESIERN STATES,|) FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 
CANADA, &c, FOR 1845, No. 132 William Street, 3 doors West of Fulton. 
FROM TAPSCOTT’S EMIGRATION OFFICE, } B CLARKE returws thanks for the extensive patronage bestowed on his estab- 
South Street, corner Maiden Lane ‘AF e iishment duricg the last twelve months, and at the same time would inform the 
To BUFFALO in 36 hours. | CLEVELAND in 60 hours. | ceaders of ** The Anglo Americao,” that his charges for tbe first quality of Garments is 
DETROIT in 4 days. | \wuch below that of other Fashionable Houses located in heavier rented thoroughfares. 
MILWAUKIE, RACINE, SOUTIPORT, and CHICAGO in 6 days. | Tne style of the work will be similar to that of Bauéage, Tryou & Co , with whose es- 
TORO STY, H«MILTUN, QUEENSTON, &c., CANADA, in 2} to 3 days. | |tablishment G. B. C. was for a long period connected. 
GENERAL SCALE OF PRICES. 


EGt 


Subscriber having made arrangements with various first class lines of boats on!! 
the Erie, Pennsyivania, Vhio, Wabash Canais, Buffalo and Central Railroads,}) Fine Cloth Press Coats $16.00 to $20,00 
&c., Ste imboats oa the North River, Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, ana Michigan, and the} Bik Cess Pants 6,00 to 8,50 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, Steamboats and Railroads to Philadeiphia, and Baitimore | Satin Vests of the very best quality...... oreeecceee - 3,50 to 4,50 

a&c , are enabled to forward Enugrants and others to any part of the Western States aud, PRIcEs FOR MAKING AND TRIMMING, 
Canada, in the very shortest time, and at the lowest possibile rates. Dress Coats $7,'0 to $9,00 


Persons going West are invited to call at the office and examine the “ Emigrant’: |! i : 
Travelling Guide,” showing the time, distance, rates of passage, extra baggage, &c |, John Clarke, formerly of 20 New Bond Street, London. 
uc? A Specimen Coat always to be seen. 


to almost any partof the Union. Parties in the couatry wishing one of the above | » bs 
Guides, will have the same forwarded, or any information will be cheerfully commum-|| (Mr8-tf.) G. B. CLARKE, 132 William Street. 
cated by addressing, post paid W. & J. T. TAPSCOTT. South-st., 
Mylo-tf. ner corner Maiden Lane. || DAGUERREOTY PES 
| DAGUERRIAN GALLERY & PHOTOG RAPIIC DEPOT, 251 Broadway, 
EDUCATION. corner of Murray-street, (over Tenney’s Jewelry Store). awerded the Medal. four 
REV. R. T. HUDDART’S CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL BOARDING AND DAY) Premiums, and two “highest honors,” at the Exhibitions at Boston, New York, and Phila- 
SCHOOL, delphia respectively, for the best Pictures and Apparatus ever exhibited. 
PP 


Fourteenth Street. between University Place and Fifth Avenue. Price of these superb Photographs reduced to that of ordinary ones at other places, 

Tus ESTABLISHMENT, which has lately been removed from Houstoun Street, is) 8° tea No one need now sit for an ordiaary likeness on the score of economy.—Taken 
now prepared for txe reception of an increased number of BOARDERS. No weather. 
expense has been spired to render i: a complete, well arranged school for Boys. 1i|| P!umbe’s Premium and German Cameras, Instructions, Plates, Cases, &c. &c., for- 
has been built expressly for the purpose intended, under the direction of one of the firs:|| Warded to any desired point, at tower rates than by auy other manufactory. 
architects in the city, and Mr. Huisart has gre+t satisfaction in presenting to his friends || WaNTED—Two or three skilful operators. Applyasabove 
and the Public, an Institutioa,in which every requisite for tne accommodation, con-| AR” IN GREA’ Tal} 
venience ani comfort of his pupils is comnined, and such as the experience of many) | ON GREA r BRITAIN AND 
years has suzgested. Tne situation is, perhaps, the most eligible which could have! sRso1 § wishing to remit money to their friends in any part of ngland, Ireland, 
been selected for the purpose as regards health and facility of access. All the advan-|*  * cotiand, or Wales, can be suppiied with dra'ts payable at sight without discount, 
tages of the best Instructors and Professors are available, whilst the benefits of «coun. |'F any amount from £1 upwards, at the following places, viz. :— 
try residence are gained by the vut-door athletic exercises which can be enjoyed inthe||_, !N ENGLAND—The National and Provincial Bank of England; Messrs. J. Barned & 
sp rious play-ground. ||\Co., Exchange and D's¢ ount Bank, Liverpool ; Messrs. Jas. Bult, Son & Co., London— 
Further information as to course of study, and ther particulars interesting to thd branches throughout England and Wales. 
be application to Huddart, at his residence in ]4th street National Bank of Ireland, and Provincial Bank and branches 
—The number of Day Scuo.ars and Day BoarpErs being limited, vacancies) | ~~ 

will be filled as they occur. There are at present some Sacmndien ia the Day Scuoo,|| IN SCOTLAND—The Eastern Bank of Scotland, National Bank of Scotland, Green- 


ock Banking Company, and branches throughout Scotland. 


owes in the BoaRDiING ScHooL, both departments being entirely distinct from — My10-tf. W. & J. T. TAPSCOTT, Southest., cor. Maiden Lane. 
TERMS—For Boarders $300 per annum, (without accomplishments).—Day Boarders | PARR’S LIFE PILLS 
art | Ps 4 
050 por quarter.—Day Scholars $30 per quarter. || the following testimonials in favor of PARR'S LIFE PILLS, which have been 
IANO FORTE AND MUSIC STORE —JAMES L. HEWITT, has removed his Pian: | | 4 selected from hundreds of similar ones on account of their recent dates :— 
Forte and Music Store to 295 Uroadway, (La Forge’s New Buildings,) where wii], £2tract of a Letter from Mr. Sinclair Tousey. Postmaster of Joslin's Corners, Madison 
always be found a large and genera! assortment of Music and Musical instruments of County, N.Y. 


every description, both at Wholesale and Retail. } a. 
J.L His the sole agent for this city, forthe sale of Lemuel Gilbert's (of Boston)||, Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gentiemen—I am requested to state to you, that Mr. 
celebrated Patent action Piano Fortes, which are now considered by the most eminen'||'. W. Sturdevant, of Amsterdam, expresses his great satisfaction at the efficacy of 
professors equal, if not superior, to any made. ||Parr’s Life Pills. Also, Mr.J. Fairchild, of Cazenovia in which opinion Mr. A —e 
Military Bands supplied with the very best Instruments, al! of which are warran'ed |of Chittenango, afso fully accords. Inuveed, these Pills have superseded all others in 
erfect —all orders for Music, Musical Instruments, or Piano Fortes, addressed to the||New York state—taey are not a brisk Pill, but ** slow and sure.” and | have never yet 
imet wich an instance where an invalid has persevered in taking them, that has not been 


ubscriber, will meet the same attention ag if by a personal application. ~ 
My17-6m.1 JAMES L. IIE VITT, 295 Broadway, between Reade and Duane. cured of the most ome one dyspeptic diseases. S. TOUSEY 
TEAS RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. i — 
HE PEKIN TEA COMPANY, 70 Fulton Street, New York, desire to inform the pub-| Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gents—Having used Parr’s Life Pills on several oc- 


lic that they sell their celebrated Teas by the single pound as eheaply as sold by) casions when attacked by violent dilious complaints, and having been fully satisfied of 
the chest at Importers’ prices. In consequence, families, hotels, and boarding-houses |their efficacy, | beg leave in justice to you, as proprietors of the medicine, to testify: 
are enabled to lay in their teas to great advantage, and in quantities to suit their con-'|| much. Yours respectfully, WM. H. HACKETT 
venience. |! Long Island, Nov. 9, i844. 
A single of the teas will any person of their | 
cheapness and superiority. ousands who have purchased only one quarter of a | > y vov. ° 
pound, on trial, are now five and ten pounds ene time. || Sir—As I have received so much benefit from the use of Pans, ti 
The following is a catalogue of the teas imported by the Pekin Tea Company, and) jduty I owe to this community, to make the facts in my case public. 1 was afflicted for 
sold in large or small quantities at their Tea Warehouse, 75 Fulton street :— 15 years with dyspepsia and erysipelas. | tried remedy afterremedy, but none appeared 
GREEN TEAS, | to afford me any relief At last! was induced bya friend to try a box of Parr’s Life 
$0 50 | Finest Hyson-Skin ............. $0 63) | Pills, which I did, and before | hadtaken two boxes | found great selief. I have since 


Sweet Cargo Young Hyson...... 
Brisk fragrant “ “geese 0 63} Good Imperial ...............++ © 75) taken three boxes more, and now thank God, I find myself perfectly cured of the ery- 
Nankin flavor Very fine do. eee 1 00) |sipelas, and greatly relieved of the dyspepsia.— Judging from my own case. | sincerely 
Fine full-flavored Hyson......... 0 75| Fine-flavored Gunpowder ........ © 73: |betieve Parr’s Life Pilis is the hest medicine for the above complaints, and likewise as a 
Very superior “ 1 00] Extra Fine 1 00 family medicine, yet offered to the public.—] remain, 
Good Hyson-skin. . ... Yours respectfully, ELIZABETH BARNES, No. 19 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 
Soouchong, full-flavored......... $0 50| Extra Oolong... $0 75) From our Agent in Philadelphia. 

Very Fine ......... © Superior English Breakfast ...... 0 63 ASTONISHING CURE OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 


Pouchong. ........-. 0 50} Superior Pekoe flowers. ........+ 88 Messrs. T. Roberts & Co.—Gentiemen— Having received the greatest benefit from the 
Extra Pouchong .. . . various prices. Howqua’s Imperial Mixture—a deli- juse of Parr's Life Piulls,!can give yon my testimony in their favour without the least 
Fine Oolong cious Black Tea............-+ © 88)/hesitation. For the last five years have been afflicted with the Liver Complaint, and 

Plantation or Garden Teas—Very superior for their strength, flavor, and aroma, and) ithe piins in my side were great, attended with considerable cough. a stopping and 
which have heretofore seldom or never reached this country, exbept as presents to Im-||«:mothering in the throat ; for three weeks before I used the Pills 1 was compietely 1e- 
porters in this city. These Teas cost in China $1 per pound, in addition to Agent’s| duced, ana had become so weak as to be almost unable to walk; and | couid not sleep 
Commicaion for purchasing, ship charges, &c. &c. : more than two hours of a night, so completely was my system under the influence of 
, Teen—Small-Leaf Gunpowder $1 25 ; Curious Leaf Imperial, $1 25; Sweet Small-|imy complsint. 1 have spent over two hundred dolla's for medical attendance, and a!) 
eaf Young Hyson, $1 25. the different kinds of medicines celebrated for the cure of the Liver Complaint, without 

Black—A great variety of Black Teas in small fancy boxes, contaiuing one pound and} having received any permanent relief, and | can say now that since | have been using 
by sas all of Carden growth, and superior to anything ever imported into this coun-||Parr’s Life Pills, | have been in better health than I have experienced for the last five 
20 years. lam also stronger, | sleep as good as ever | did, and can walk any distance. 
oy so—Just received by the Ann McKim, 3000 one-pound Cattys of delicious Black}; any person who doubts these statements as incorrect, by inquiring of me shall ree 

par? at six shillings including ceive more particular information. JOSEPH BARBOUR, 

- B.—That the public may entertain the most implicit confidence in the genuine}! Poplar La ve Sev Spring Garden, Philadelphia. 
ualities of their Teas and the extensive resources of this establishment, the Pekin Tea 
ompany beg to state that they can furnish references to the first houses in the Teal] Sold by the rietors, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 9 Crane Court, London, and 
in New York, whose testimony and respectability are equally beyond —— 117 hig: Street, New York and by all respectable Druggists in the United States, 
(Mr.15-tf.) 
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STEAM BETWEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL. | ILLIAM LAIRD, Fiorist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Uuion Square ), N.Y., has a) 

ue Great Westera Steam-ship Co.’s steam ship GREAT WESTERN, Captain Ma-| ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most 
thews ; and their new Iron Steam-ship GREAT BRITAIN, Capt. Losken, are up-| esteemed species and varietiés ; also, hardy Herbacious Piants, Shrubs, Grape vines, a; 
pointed to sail during the year 1815, as folluws :— ||Orders for Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. Bouquets of choice 


FROM LIVERPOOL. FROM NEW-YORK. | |tlowers tastefully put up at all seasons. / 
A tg N.B.— Experienced Gardeners to jay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, && 


Great Western Saturday 17th May Great Western Thursday 12th June) : 
Great Western do 5th July | Great Western do 3ist July) |Gentlemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with pla 
Great Britain do 2d Aug. | Great Britain Ap. 20-14. 
Great Western do - 23d Aug. | Great Western ursday th Sept TON 
Great Britain do 27th Sep. Great Britain Saturday 25th Oct TAPSCOTT'S GENERAL EM!GRATION OFFiCE, 
Great Western do llth Oct.; Great Western Thursday oth Nov! Sourn Srreet, cornexk Marpen Lane. 
i. Great Britain : do 22d Nov. | Great Britain Saturday 2th Dec} ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1845. 


Passage money per Great Western, from New-York to Liverpool, $100, and $5 Stew | 


ard’s fee. 
For freight or passage, apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPVOL PACKETS. | 


paneer about sending for their friends in any part of the Old Country are Tespect- 
fully informed by the Subsciibers, that the same system that characterized their 


|}house, and gave such unbounded satisfaction the past year, will be continued through 


My10-tf. 
New-York, Jau. 27, 1845 y sonsen of 


The great increase in this branch of their business, and to give satisfaction to al] par- 


4 O sail from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the Lith of each |ties, necessivates one of the firm to remain in Liverpool to give his personal atienticy 
‘ month :— | |to the same, therefore the departure of every passenger from that place will be Superin- 
a FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. ||tended by Mr. WM. TAV/SCU'TT, and the utinost confidence may be f.Jt that those sey; 
ai ROSCIUS, Capt Asa Eldridge, 26th March. | SIDDONS, Capt. E. B. Cobo, 11th Feb. ||for will have quick despatch and proper care taken vy him to see them placed on board 
at SIDDONS, Capt. E. B. Cobb, 26:h April. SHERIDAN, Capt. Depeyster, 11th March.| |ship in as comfortable a manner as possible. setter proof that such wil! be the case 
“ SHERIDAN, Capt. F. A. Depeyster, 26 May | GARRICK, Capt. B. 1. H. Trask, !1th April||cannot be adduced than the punctual and satisfactory manner in which the business 
GARRICK, Capt. B. 1. H. Trask, 26th June | ROSC1US, Capt. Asa Eldridge, 11th May. ||was transacted through the past emigrating season. The ships for which the Subsey). 
These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the city of New| |bers are Agents comprise the 
4a York, with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort tor pas-| NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
i moO ice|| THE ST. GEORGE'S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS anp THE UNITED LIN 
Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price) OF LIVERPOOL PACKE&TS. LINE 


of passage hence is $100. for which ampie stores will be provided These ships are. 
commanded by experienced masters, who will make every exertion to give generai sa-| 
tisfaction. 

Neither the Captains or owners of the ships willbe responsible for any letters, parcels| 
or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of laden are signed therefor. For freight 
or passage, arply to E. K. COULLINS & Co , 56 South-st., N.Y., or to 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpoo!. 

Letters by the Packets willbe charged 12) cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, 
and newspapers | cent each. 

Messrs. E. K. Cotlins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers} 
to discontinue all Advertisements not in their names of their Liverpool Packets, viz:—. 
the Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick. To prevent disappointments, notice is 
hereby given, that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My24-tf. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
yng from NEW YORK on the Ith, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 
month — 
FROM NEW YORK. 
Wairney,W C Thompson,May 
Unirep Srarss, A. Britton, June 11 
Virginian, Chas Heirn, July 11 VIRGINIAN, 700) tons, April 26. 
Wateroo. W. H. Alien, Aug. il WATERLOO, 900 tons, May 26. 
The qualities ani accommodations of the above ships, and the reputation of their 
commanders, are well known. Every exertion will be made to promote the comfort of 
passengers and the interests of importers. The price of cabin passage to Liverpool is 
fixed at $100. The owner will not be responsible for any letter, parcel, or package, sent 
by the above ships, for which a billof lading is not signed For freight or passage, apply) 
to ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 'My24-ly. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS, 
AILING from New York on the 6th, and from Liverpool onthe 2Ist of each month, 
excepting tnat when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched 
on the succeeding day. 

Ships. | Captains. From New York. | From Liverpool. 
Ashburton, |. ILuttieston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,| Feb. 21, Juae 21, Oct. 21. 
Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,| Mar. 21, July 21, Nov.2l, 
Independence, F. P. Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,] April2l, Aug. 21, Dec. 21, 
Henry Clay. (Ezra Nye, April6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6,| May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 21,| 

These ships are of a very superior character; are not surpassed cither 1m point ot! 
elegance and comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities | 
and offer great inducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Sreruen Wuitney, 1000 tons, Feb. 26. 
Unirep States, 700 tons, March 26. 


Making a ship from Liverpoo} every tive days—the possibility of delay is therefore pie- 
cluded. The weli established character of those Lines renders further comment unne 
cessary ; suffice it therefore to say, that the Subscribers guarantee to give satisiaction 


to all parties who may send for their friends through them. In all cases where those 


sent tor decline coming out, the full smount of money psid for their passage will be re 


\jfunded. A free passage to Liverpoo] from any port in Ireland or Scotland can be se 


cured. Apply or address (post paid), W «& J.T. TAPSCOTT, 
South Street cor. Maiden Lane. 
Agency in Liverpoo]— 

Myi0-tf.) WM. TAPSCOTT, or GEO. RIPPARD & SON, 96 Waterloo Road. 


SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, | 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL Dis. 


EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOGp, 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, NAMELY: 


Scrofula, or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pim 
ples, or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ring 
Worm or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and 
Joints, Stubborn Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Scratica, or Lumbago, and 
Diseases arising from an Injudicious Use of Mercury, Ascites. or Dropsy 
Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders will be Removed by this Preparation. 

If there be a pleasure on earth which superior beings cannot enjoy, and one which they 
might almost envy men the possession of it is the power of relieving pain. How con- 
soling, then, is the consciousness of having been the instrument of rescuing thousands 
from misery to those who possess it. What an amount of suflering has been relieved 
aud what a still greater amount of suffering can be prevented by the use of Sands’s Sar- 
saparilla! The unfortunate victim of hereditary disease, with swollen glands, contract- 
ed sinews, and bones half carious, has been restored to health and vigor. The scrotu- 
lous patient, covered with ulcers and loathsome to himself and to his attendants, has 
x»een made whole. Hundreds of persons, who had groaned hopelessly for years under 
cutaneous and glandular disorders, chronic rheumatism, and many other complain's 
springing from a derangement of the secretive organs and the circulation, have been 
raised as it were from the tank of disease, and now withregenerated constitution, gladly 
testify to the efficacy of this inestimable preparation. ; 

The following certificate recently received will be read with interest, and for further 
oroof the rearler is referied to a parnphlet which is furnished without charge by ali the 


They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will always be | Agents:— 
devoted to tie promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. | New York, Dec. }, 1843. 
The price of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of ever) Messrs. Sands —Gentlemen— Parental feelings induce us to make tue following state 
description will be provided, save Wines aud Liquors, which can at all times be obtainec|| ment of facts in relation to the important cure of our little daughter, wholly effected by 
upon application to the Stewards. the use of SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. For nearly three years she was afflicted witha 
Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters,|| most inveterate eruption on the body, which at times was so bad, connected with inter- / 
Parceis, or Packages seat by them, unless reguiar Bills of Lading are signed therefor ||nal disease, that we despaired of her lie. The complaint commenced in the roots of ; 
For freight or passage, apply to _— -he hair,and gradually spread until the wbole head was enveloped, and then it attacked 
« GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., orto ||che ears, and ran down the neck. and continuing to increase until it covered the most of 
My3i-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. the body. It commenced with a smal! pimple or pustule, from which water at first S ] 
= 1 satu vo charged; this produced great itching aud burning; then matter or pus formed, the skin 
LONDON LINE PACKET. cracked and bled, and the pus discharged freely. The vuiierings of the chiid were so 
TO SAIL ON THe Ist, 10TH AND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. great as almost wholly to prevent natural rest,and the odor from the discharge so offen- ] 
HIS LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which!| ive as to make it diflicult to pay that particuiar attention the nature of the case re- d 
will succeed each other, in the order in waich they are named, sailing punctuaily||yuired. The disease was calied Scaid Head and general Sait Rheum. We tried various ; 
from New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th and 20th, and from London on the 7th,||remedies, with little benefit, and considered her case almost beyond the »each of medi- 
17th and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz.:— cine; but from the known virtue of your Sarsaparilla, we were induced to give ita 
Ships. Captains. From New York. From Portsmouth. ittal. 
St. James F.R. Meyers Jan. 1,May 1, Sept. 1\Feb. 20, June 20, (ct, & Before the first bottle was al] used, we perceived an improvement in the appearance ( 
Northumberland |R&. H. Griswold 10, 10, 10 March 1, July 1, Nov. J)jof the eruption ; but the change was so rapid for the better, that we could scarcely give 
Gladiator R.L Bunting 20, 20, 20. 10, 10, 10|| :redence to the evidence of ourowneyes. We continued its use for a few weeks, and 
Mediator J.M. Chadwick |Feb. 1, June 1,O0ct. 1} 20, 20, 2(|| he result is a perfect cure. To all Parents we would say:—If you bave children su!- ] 
Switzerland , &. Kaight 10, 10, 10 April 1,Aug. 1,Dec. !)|fericg with any disease of the skin, use Sands Sarsepariila. With feelings of gratitude J 
Quebec fF. B. Hebard 20, 20, 20, 10, 10, l(|| and respect, we are yours, &c. * ELINU & SARaH SOUTHMAYD, : 
E. July Nov. soles 20, 20, 3 No. 95 Madison-st. 
ellington Chadwic ’ 9, (May 1,Sept, 1, Jan. 1/! Qne following interesting case is presented, and the reader invited to its careful peru 
Hendrick Hudson |G. Moore 20, 20, 10, 10, sal. Comment’ on such evidence 
Prince Albert W.S. Sebor Ap-il 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 20, 20, NANTUCKET, Mass., 8th mo. 31, 1844. ] 
Toronto &.G Tinker 10, 10, 10 June 1,Oct. 3,Feb. 4. B. & D. Sands—Esteemed Frienes:—Although an entire stranger t> you, I do not 
Westminster |Hovey 20, 20, 20) 10, 10, 1(|| feel at liberty any longer to defer the acknowledgment of agreat devotedness to you fo! ; 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced na-|| your invaluable Sarsaparilla, which has been the means, under a kind Providence, of 
vigators. Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., areof the best de-||my inexpressible relief. 1! am also urged to this acknowledgment by reflecting, that by ] 
scription. ny humble testimony hundreds of sufferers, miserabie as I have been, may be induced f 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward foreach adult, without wines || o try this remedy, and expe ience a cure as speedy and happy as mine For ten years 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor the owners of these packets will be responsible||I| have been suffering under a Scrofulous affection of the Bones in my head, and during ; 
for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed||1 great part of this time, my pain and sufferings were so severe, that but for a reliance I 
RINNELL, MINTURN & Co,78 South-st.,oc to |/on the Great Disposer of events, | should have desired, and much preferred death itself. y 


therefor. Apply to 
My24-tf. JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 
OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 
day, viz:— 
ps. 


Masters. (Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 

Cambridge, W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov.16, Mar. If 
England, S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April } 
Oxford, \J. Rathbone, July 1, Nov. 1,Mar. Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 
Montezuma, (new)\A. W. Lowber, \July 16, Nov.16,Mar.16Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1} 
Europe, |A.G Furber, (Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May It 
New York, Thos. B.Cropper, Aug. 16, Dec. 16, Aprill6 Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1] 
Columbus, G. A. Cole, ‘Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1 Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 
Yorkshire, (new) |D. G. Bailey. Sept.16, Jan. 16, May 16.Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 

Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 
dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict. 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards,is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
——— will be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 
nished by the stewards if required. 

Neither the captains or the owners of these one will be responsible for any letters 
parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 


For freight or passage, apply to 
” ary GOODHUE & Co., 64 Seuth-street, or 
C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., 


At different periods during my sickness, twenty pieces of bone have been taken from my 
head in various ways, besides all my upper teeth, and the entire upper jaw, rendering the 
mastication of fooa quite impossible After expending about six hundred dollars for 
medical a'd, 1 had recourse to your justly celebrated Sarsaparilia, anu within the last 
hree months the use of twelve bottles has, with the most beneficial operation, com- 
pletely arrested the disease ; the healing process is going forward, and I am rapidly ap- 
proaching to a perfectcure. Being extremely anxious that others laboring under simi- 
lar complaints, may have the advantage of my experience, I shal] be most happy at any 
time to communicate to them or to you, such further and more minute particulars 2s 
may be desired. Please accept assurances of my great obligation and regard. 
BENJAMIN M. HUSSEY. 
Nantucket, 9th mo. 3d, 1844. 

A.B & D. Sands—Respected Friends :—Benj.M. Hussey is a person of perfect re- 
spectability ; his statement in relation to the wonderful! effects of your Sarsaparilla upon 
him, may be implicitly relied upon. His case here is considered a very extraordinary 
one, and the cure altogether is such as to entitle the Sarsaparilla to be ranked es a great 
blessing to the human family, and we consider it as such.— Yours with true regard, 

WM. MITCHELL, Cashier of the Pacific Bank, Naniucket. 

For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, se 
pamphlets, which may be obtained gratis 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by 

A.B. & D. SANDS, Druggist, 79 Fulton-st., 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway, N.Y. 

Sold also by Druggists generally throughout the United States and Canada. Price $1 
per bottle, six botties for $5. 

The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sand’s Sarsaparilla that 
has and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of dis- 
easesto which the human frame is subject, and ask for Sand’s Sarsapa7ula, — 
no other. 
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